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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE usual news of disaster from South Africa. General 

Colley decided, under the circumstances detailed elsewhere, 
to seize Majuba Hill, a’ position from which, with artillery, he 
could turn the Boer encampment at Laing’s Neck inside out, his 
guns completely commanding the position. The idea was 
prilliant, and had he waited a few days, must have given him 
the victory; but the General was impatient of his defeats, and 
on Saturday, February 26th, set out for the hill with only 697 
men and officers, of whom 300 were left to guard communica- 
tions, He seized the hill, after a most difficult march, and 
thought it impregnable; and the Boers, believing he had 
artillery, prepared for flight. General Colley had, however, 
no cannon, and a Gatling gun which he carried with 
him never got up; and on Sunday, the Boers, discover- 
ing this weakness, swarmed up on all sides. Three 
times they were repulsed, but the fourth time they broke 
in, and drove the British down the hill, firing on them as they 
fled, till of less than 400 men actually on the hill, 266—more 
than half—were killed, and wounded, and taken. General 
Colley was shot through the head, and though the men 
fought well, they were taken by surprise, and part of them at 
least—two companies of the 92nd Highlanders in particular— 
had exhausted the ammunition in their pouches, and could get 
nomore. This was at first attributed to carelessness, but it is 
now said that the reserve ammunition was cut off by the Boers, 
who are led, it would appear, by an Irishman named Aylward, 
formerly a Fenian Centre. 








The country loses in Sir George Colley an officer of fine char- 
acter, much ability, and terrible rashness, the result of extreme 
self-confidence, acting on a temperament to which fear was un- 
known. He respected his enemies as enemies, while despising 
them as fighting-men. His general orders stopped an out- 
burst of the usual injustice of Englishmen about the cruelty of 
their opponents, and his last proclamation to his men, in which 
he declared that the disaster on Laing’s Neck was due solely to 
himself, and not to them, is, in its moral heroism of self-efface- 
ment, almost unique in military history. Nevertheless, he was 
a most rash leader, believed he could walk over Afghanistan with 
4,000 men, and was as careless of his men’s lives as of his own. 
He must have been a very noble person, but he would have been 
superseded. The Government, recognising the seriousness of 
the situation, have sent out reinforcements, which will bring up 


athe forces to nearly fifteen thousand men; and in obedience to 


4 not unreasonable etiquette, which confines such great com- 
mands to men who have led armies, have appointed General Sir 
F. Roberts to the supreme command, That is an unobjection- 
able choice, but it involves five weeks of waiting. 


The Standard has been fortunate in its agents in South 
Africa, Its correspondent with General Colley performed a 
really splendid feat,—he joined in the advance of the troops, 
‘aw and shared in their defeat, was not killed, and telegraphed 
at once a long column of description to his paper. That man 





killed on the spot, because it would impair his usefulness. He 
was trodden down, taken prisoner, and immediately interviewed 
Mr. Joubert with great effect. If he is, as we suppose, the man 
with whom Sir F’. Roberts quarrelled in Afghanistan, let us hope 
he will be forgiven by the General, in consideration of his pluck, 
readiness, and resource; and let us hope also that next time he 
goes under fire, he may have to record a victory. General 
Roberts must not silence correspondents in a colonial war. 





Lord Hartington’s statement on Monday that the Bill for 
disarming Ireland would be taken up at once, and urgency 
asked for it, but that this urgency measure would have to be 
interrupted for the purpose of taking certain votes in Supply, 
for which urgency at present would not be asked, and that no 
date could be at present fixed for the Irish Land Bill, was not 
a pleasant hearing for the Liberal Party. It is true that the 
House of Commons was previously committed to the urgency of 
the Disarming Bill; but it is also true, as everybody knows, that 
the Government were seriously thinking of postponing it, and that 
only Tory pressure on the one side, and Mr. Gladstone’s acci- 
dent on the other, had induced them to abandon that intention. 
It is a very gloomy situation for the Liberals, this long post- 
ponement of all Liberal measures, and this ardent complaisance 
with which they are encouraged in their work by the Tory 
Opposition. IIR 

The principal Irish Coercion Bill,—officially called “The 
Protection of Person and Property Bill,’—passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons on Friday week, and 
passed the House of Lords on Wednesday last, and is 
now law, having virtually occupied the whole time of 
the Lower House for seven weeks and a day; for though 
some part of the discussion was nominally devoted to the 
Queen’s Speech, even that debate hardly turned upon any other 
subject. On Friday week the chief speakers were Lord George 
Hamilton, Mr. Cowen, and Mr. Forster, of whom the first rather 
shrilly assailed the Government for first stimulating the Irish 
tenants’ movement, and then too late trying torepress it,—for first 
preaching that “force is no remedy,” and then making speeches 
to show it is a remedy ; the second (Mr. Cowen) opposed coer- 
cion altogether, declaring the powers asked for quite unfit for a 
“nervous and inexperienced Lord-Lieutenant and a somewhat 
supercilious Chief Secretary,” and compared Mr. Forster to 
“ sea-creen incorruptible ” Robespierre, who was a model of 
private virtue and of public violence; while the third (Mr. 
Forster himself), expressed his disinterested satisfaction that 
the task of passing Coercion Bills was so much more wearisome 
and difficult than it was in former days, as to make every 
Government most reluctant to propose one. The Coercion 
Bill finally passed the House of Commons by a majority of 
245 (281 to 36). 


In the House of Lords, the Coercion Bill led to no division, 
Lord Beaconsfield giving it his support, but tracing the neces- 
sity of it to three causes,—a series of bad harvests, the stimulus 
given by the Liberal party at the General Election to the passions 
of the more miserable of the tenant-farmers, and finally, to the 
emissaries of insurrection from the United States preaching to 
the Irish “the patriotism of dynamite.” Lord Granville very 
calmly replied that if the Liberal party had expressed them- 
selves strongly on the Irish question at the general election, 
the responsibility of making Ireland the battle-ground of party 
was certainly not theirs, but Lord Beaconsfield’s, who, in his 
famous letter to the Duke of Marlborough, carefully selected 
the Irish question as the issue on which he challenged his 
political opponents. Further, had not the discontent of Ireland 
been pretty much the same for eighty years, irrespective of 
general elections and party cries, whether Liberal or Conserva- 
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tive ? In fact, the debate was only nominal. The contrast 
between the wry faces made over this pill of Coercion in the 
House of Commons, and the alacrity with which the Lords 
sucked it down, almost as if it were a swectmeat, certainly 
gives food for reflection. 

Sir William Harcourt was asked on Tuesday, in the House 
of Commons, by Mr. Schreiber, whether it were true that he had 
received a telegram, purporting to come from John Devoy, 
threatening him with assassination; and if so, whether any 
representation had been made on the subject to the President 
of the United States ? The Home Secretary replied that he 
had received a telegram purporting to be so signed, threatening 
“to stamp him out,” but not explaining “the exact method in 
which that operation was to be performed, nor whether the 
resources of modern science were to be employed for that pur- 
pose.” So long as Devoy “and his confederates, the leaders of 
the Land League,” were content to remain beyond the seas, 
whether beyond the Atlantic or the Straits of Dover, we might 
be quite content to say of them, “ Abiit, evasit, erupit;” and 
though if John Devoy were to come within the dominions of the 
Queen, it might be the Home Secretary’s official duty “to pay 
him some personal attentions,” while he stayed away Sir W. Har- 
court would let well alone, and enter into no discussion with the 
United States on the subject. If he did, the United States might 
perhaps have just ground for complaint, as while England 
got rid of John Devoy out of a convict prison, the United States 
had acquired him as a citizen. Having had very much the 
best of the bargain, England had better keep quiet. 

Mr. Forster, having gone to Dublin, to enter on his very 
uneuviable responsibilities under the new Coercion Act, Sir 
William Harcourt on Tuesday moved the introduction of 
the Irish Disarming Bill in a speech of too much sharp- 
ness as well as great power. He quoted Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald’s language in December about every farmer’s boy, 
every farmer’s son, being armed with a rifie aud revolver. 
He quoted Mr. Dillon’s advice to the farmers to march to 
their meetings in military order, and to drill themselves, and 
to use the right they had of possessing a rifle, so that the 
police should be unable to arrest them for being out at night if 
they wished. He illustrated the results of this advice by the 
very numerous outrages which had occurred of which firearms 
were the instruments, pointing out that only last Monday in 
the county of Kerry a band of fifty men paid a number of 
domiciliary visits to collect firearms and money in the vicinity 
of Ballymacelligott; that on the same day Mr. Hearne was 
wounded in six places by an assassin near Ballinrobe, and is 
not expected to survive; and that on Sunday night Mr. George 
Scott’s house at Tyrwilly was fired into, and shots embedded 
in the wall at the head of his bed. Sir William Harcowt 
argued that the diffusion of firearms in the country 
was a very needless temptation to crimes of this kind, as 
well as a facilitation of deliberately criminal designs, and quoted 
the fine passage from King Joh beginning, “ How oft the sight 
of means to do ill deeds, makes ill deeds done!’ The Bill was 
introduced by a majority of 186 to 26, and read a first time by 
a majority of 188 to 20 on the same night. 


In the course of his speech, Sir W. Harcourt contrasted Mr. 
Dillon’s mauliness in reiterating, under all circumstances, 
the language he had once uttered, with Mr. Parnell’s flight 
to France, and amidst great laughter, quoted the “ Anti- 
Jacobin :”— 

“St. André was a captain bold, 
In battles much delighting ; 
He fled full soon, on the First of Jane, 
But bade the rest keep fighting.” 
By this scoff Mr. Sexton was apparently very much irritated, and 
tried on Wednesday to show that Mv. Parnell was dving more for 
Treland in France than he could do in the House of Commons ; 
but on this subject, though emphatic, he was not explanatory. 
Yet in the statistical effort to show that Disarming Acts had 
not really had mach or any effect in diminishing the number of 
attempts on life, Mr. Sexton was more successful. The Solici- 
tor-General for Ireland did not really answer him by showing 
that the more general provisions of Coercion Acts had often 
produced wonderful effeets in diminishing crime. ‘That is not 
the precise question. The psecise question is whether Disarm- 
ing Acts, as Disarming Acts, ever really deprive ruffians of 


doubts on the subject, which Mr. Sexton’s figures, if 

would tend greatly to confirm. Striking fear into raf tru, 
one thing; paralysing them by depriving them of the pr me 
tunity of getting arms is another, and not, perhaps, so “at 


The debate of Tuesday and Wednesday resulted jn a 
siderable scene, when the discussion on the second vended 
the Arms Bill was resumed, on Thursday, and Mr. Pana 
reappeared, though he took hardly any part in the Pit 
Mr. Dillon explained the language in which he ae = 
vised Irish farmers to arm themselves by the following wk: 
ordinary statements :—‘If he (Mr. Dillon) were an Trish 
farmer, and a party of men came to evict him and hig famil 
he would decidedly shoot as many of those men as he clk 
and abide the consequences.” “He was himself insulted 
three days ago by a company of soldiers at a railway-station re 
Tipperary, who sueeringly shouted, in the prescace of their 
officers, who did not attempt to restrain them, ‘There goes 
the Land League!’ Was there any more effectua! means than 
that of provoking civil war? They had no means of Wagin 
civil war in Ireland. He wished they had!” My, Dillon jg 
extremely sensitive. He is proud of being a Land Leaguer, but 
thinks it a “ most effectual means of provoking civil war” when 
he is greeted as the spirit of the Land League. No doubt, on 
those terms, civil war may easily be provoked, even though 
there be no means of waving it. Z 


Of course, this wild speech, which contained much to the 
same purpose, brought up Sir William Harcourt in his mos 
triumphant and irritating mood, to press home the argument 
furnished by Mr. Dillon's speech, and to denownee the “yile 
conspiracy ” of the Land League altogether. He was followed 
by several Irish Members, who protested warmly against Mr, 
Dillon’s language; and by Mr. Healy, who spoke so strongly in 
Mr. Dillon’s sease, and was so often warned by the Speaker that 
he was disregarding his admonitions, that at length the Speaker 
“named” him to the House, and Mr. Healy was suspended, on 
Mr. Gladstone’s motion (for the second time this Session), by 
a majority of 218 (255 to 15). Eventually the debate was 
adjourned, to make room for Mr, Childers’ statement in relation 
to the Army, but not till a very angry feeling had been ex. 
hibited, as well as a good deal of discomposure on the part of 
the Irish party at Mr. Dillou’s most candid and dangerous 
language. 





The Cape Government is evidently determined to have its 
own way with the Basutos. The tribe were willing to yield to 
the Crown, but not to the Cape Colony, and they had reason, 
On the declaration of the armistice, the Colonial Ministry tele- 
graphed eight conditions, which read as if they were framed to 
be rejected. The Basutos must submit to the Colony, must 
surrender their arms, niust send in their three principal chiefs 
for trial, must pay such fine as Parliament may Cetermine, 
must cede Moirosi’s couutry, and must accept these terms with- 
out discussion in twenty-four hours. On the arrival of these 
terms in London, Lord Wimberley telegraphed to Sir H. 
Robinson that the Government greatly regretted the “ peremp: 
tory and severe terms” imposed on the Basutos; but 
obtained in return nothing but a rebuke from Mr. Sprigg— 
not from Sir If. Robinson, as was at first absurdly reported— 
who published a Minute censuring the Secretary of State for 
his telegram, as calculated to encourage continued resistance. 
The tribe have not accepted the offered terms, and the war must 
therefore recommence, in the teeth of the protest of her Majesty’s 
advisers. It does not appear that while the Queen’s troops are 
not employed, anything can be done; but the Cape Colonists are 
rapidly forcing this country to consider whether subjects who 
will not obey orders on questions of peace and war, yet demand 
troops in time of difficulty, are worth retaining. 


The Government has taken a step which it will find very 
difficult to defend. It has superseded Sir Evelyn Wood as 
second in command in South Africa, appointing Major-General 
Newdigate, who, if Sir F. Roberts is shot or falls sick, will 
thus succeed to the supreme command. He did not succeed 
when in command of a division in the Zulu war, and 
though the Horse Guards may know him better than the 
public do, the nomiuation is most unfair to Sir E. Wood, 
who was specially sent out to keep Sir G. Colley straight, 
and is now twice passed over. Mr. Childers stated, ia 





explanation on Thursday, that the command of 15,C0Q men 


the power of committing violence, and we confess we have great | could not be entrusted to a colonel; but Colonel Wood could 
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nvested with local rank. It is, we imagine, a 


: e been i aA : 
easily hav pointment, made to prevent a brilliant officer 


Horse Guards’ ap 





‘ng the old stagers. Under this system, we shall never 
aren again, and never deserve one. Major Nicholson 
ah a General during the Mutiny, with the full approba- 
was 
4on of the Army. 


G. Howard on Saturday carried East Cumberland 

‘nst Mr. James Lowther by a majority of 50, the numbers 
eS 071 to 3,041. The numbers are not high. Mr. Howard 
ne ies by 12 than the lowest Liberal successful at the 
ee of 1880, and less by 90 than the Tory, Sir C. Musgrave. 
= Lowther, however, not only did not reach Sir C. Musgrave’s 
F is by 120, but was within two of the defeated Liberal in the 
last election. We are told that Mr. G. Howard’s majority 
sould have been 300, but that he had offended many supporters 
by some steps taken after his defeat in 1850 about his subserip- 
tions, which were considered hasty ; but in elections, we must 
accept results, and the result is that in this election a typical 
Tory was beaten, for aseat which a Tory had carried during the 
great Liberal reaction. Cumberland trusts Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. 


The Lords have decided, it is said, to give the Government 
a little slap, by passing a vote of censure on them for not 
retaining Candahar. The debate opened on Thursday with a 
long speech from Lord Lytton, who, having in his confi- 
dential minute declared Candahar of no importance, in 
his speech declared that without it we could not control 
Afghanistan. We have commented on his utterances else- 
where. He was answered by Lord Derby, who, admitting that 
if it were necessary for India he would conquer Candahar, 
pointed to the great internal dangers of India as a reason for 
not wasting resources, and held that if Russia ever reached 
Afghanistan, we could enter it as the Afghans’ friends. 
“The Afghan will always hate the Power actually on his 
soil.’ He believed that Candahar kept was to keep down 
Afghanistan, and Candahar would therefore be the bribe 
Russia would offer to Afghans. “Stay where you are, 
and it is at your choice to advance; but go further, and 
you cannot stop there.’ As to the weight of Indian opinion, 
“the Services unite to a man, when it is a question of extending 
foreign possessions.” ‘As to loss of prestige, what loss of 
prestige can there be in doing in 1831 what you said you would 
lo in 1878 P” ee 

Lord Derby was followed by Lord Salisbury, in a speech 
chiefly remarkable for sneers at exhortations to morality between 
States as “ the delicacies of civilisation,” and at Russia for not 
appreciating those delicacies. He refused all confidence to 
Russian engagements, and asked if Lord Granville had got 
another in his pocket,—a curious taunt from the man who so 
trusted Russia, that he signed a secret agreement with her to 
give up at Berlin the points for which he ordered Lord Odo 
Russell publicly to contend. The great guns, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Granville, and the Duke of Argyll, did not speak on 
Thursday; and Friday’s debate did not end in time for our 
issue, but it was understood on Friday afternoon that the 
Lords would pass the vote of censure. ‘There is no particular 
objection to that, if such a vote makes the Peers more comfort- 
able in their minds, for the censures of the Upper House do not 
affect action; but we trust the reported intention of the 
Government to take a vote in the Commons will not be acted on. 
If the Tories force a vote, well and good, but to waste a week 
unnecessarily in sterile talk, is to play into the hands of the 
Obstructives. The whole country is with the Government, and 
wants to see the troops withdrawn, withor 


rf any more argument 
for withdrawing them. ‘There has surely been enough of 
diseussion, 





The papers have been full of the marriage of Prince Frederick 
William,—eldest son of the Crown Prince of Germany, ultimate 
heir to the throne, and twenty-fifth in descent from Conrad, 
the founder, who won Niirnberg,—with the Princess Augusta 
of Schleswig-Holstein, daughter of that Duke of Augustenburg 
who claimed to be legitimate sovereign of the Duchies, and 
was told by Prince Bismarck that “ Prussia had hatched the 
chicken, and could wring its neck,” a bit of true Carlylese. The 
marriage, though of no political importance, was celebrated 
with ceremonies of extraordinary splendour and tediousness, 
and seems besides to be genuinely popular. It is curious to 
mark the contrast between the German interest ia Prince 
Frederick William and the English indifference about 


Prince Victor, who, though also an inevitable heir, is un- 


known 
right. If 
Sunday will one day be not only their King, but their master 





and almost unmentioned; but the Germans are 
no great change occurs, the bridegroom of 


with power to dismiss any Bismarck, and to veto, if he cannot 
command, any line of policy. 
form, might survive almost anything ; but in Prussia, it could 
not continue without some sort of ability in the King, or con- 
tinuing, would produce unnumbered misfortunes. 
on the contrary, the greatest danger would be a monarch of 
genius; and perhaps the next greatest, one of ability enough to 
overmaster Ministers by his intellectual force. 
zollern nor Guelph seems, however, to be in any danger. 


The Kingship in its English 


Jn England, 


Neither Hohen- 





Nothing advances at Constantinople. The Ambassadors 


express their views, and it is said the Emperor of Germany 
expresses his views in autograph letters to the Sultan, and 
the Grand Divan express their views, but none of these views 
are known, and none bring us nearer to a conclusion. A 
correspondent of the 7'iines, “on intimate terms with all the 
diplomatists at Constantinople,” writes, on February 23rd, that 


an Ambassador has told him that nothing is doing, and that 


the diplomatists are not responsible if there is war, which may 
be gossip or important information. 
it the latter. 
time; is extremely afraid of insurrection in Albania; dislikes 
the notion of peace; dreads the idea of war; and if no meve- 
ment occurs in Asia, may end by sullenly refusing all concessions. 
But then there is much evidence that the long-threatened Arab 
movement, which menaces Abdul Hamid as Khalif as well 


The Times clearly thinks 
As far as we can judge, the Sultan is gaining 


as Sultan, and might, if successful, terminate his dynasty, 
is already on foot. If the Arabs stir in earnest, Constan- 
tinople will patch up any peace in Europe. 


The literary event of the week has been the publication of 
Carlyle’s reminiscences of his father, of his wife, of Lord 
Jeffrey, Southey, and Wordsworth, besides incidental notices of 
a good number of well-known literary men and women amongst 
his contemporaries. The book is marked by all Carlyle’s vivid 
and picturesque genius, and by a feeling of profound piety towards 
his father and mother and devotion to his wife, that is at once 
passionate and full of mature deliberateness ; but his judgments 
on his non-Scottish acquaintances in general are supercilious, 
and even scornful, not to say narrow,—for there was not a little 
of the pragmatic peasant’s bigotry of contempt for what was 
not congenial to him, in Carlyle. What he says, for instance, 
of Charles Lamb, would be enough to excite something like 
contempt for himself, in any mind as unelastic as his own. 
But for the few there was a very deep store of love in Carlyle, 
as his curiously-worded grant of Craigenputtock to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, to establish John-Welsh bursaries, in 
memory of the father of his “ dear, magnanimous, much-loving, 
and inestimable wife,’--a grant the words of which are pub- 
lished this week,—sufficiently proves. In Carlyle, a rich capacity 
for love and scorn seems to have been curiously blended. 





In a letter to Monday’s Times, Cardinal Manning brings 
before the English public the folly of the French Republican 
Government in requiring from all the Roman Catholic Mission- 
aries either five years’ service in the Army, or the declaration 
that they will give ten years’ service as parochial priests in 
France or the Colonies. It is perfectly obvious that cither of 
these conditions renders almost wholly impossible that devotion of 
a man’s youth to the acquaintance of difficult Oriental languages 
which is the first duty of the missionary in the East, and there 
is no manner of doubt that the reason it is proposed not to 
exempt the missionary priest from compulsory Army service, 
is that the anti-Clerical party hate the Church, and hate more 
especially its missionary work. The Times supports the 
Cardinal's criticism in a very sensible article, but it is not so 
easy to see what the French Missionaries will gain by 
that. France is not only not moved by English opinion on 
subjects of this kind, but if moved at all, is moved the other 
way. The French Republicans wince at our rebukes of their 
intolerance, and are more determined than ever that they will 
badger their own priests, after their own fashion. 


We publish elsewhere an account of Mr. Childers’ Army 
proposals, made on Thursday, but may note here that it was 
received with unusual warmth of approval by Members who 
specially represent the Army. 





Consols were on Friday 99} to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
SIR GEORGE COLLEY’S DEFEAT. 


HE causes of the newest disaster in South Africa are, we 
fear, far more clear than its ultimate results. Every 
motive, good and bad, which could influence a General to 
attempt a brilliant feat of arms must have spurred Sir George 
Colley to the attempt on the Majuba Mountain, for which his 
resources proved so miserably inadequate. An ambitious, 
active, and rising man, he had been twice defeated in the field, 
once at Laing’s Neck and once at Ingagana, and must have 
burned to retrieve his prestige while Sir Evelyn Wood was 
absent, and while there was no chance of victory being credited 
to his comrade’s superior strategical skill. The time was limited, 
for as we know from Mr. Joubert’s statement to the Correspond- 
ent of the Standard, Sir G. Colley had forwarded the British 
proposals to the Boers, and if they were accepted, the war must 
perforce cease, leaving the General with a reputation for ill- 
success, Finally, the opportunity for performing a great feat, 
in which no one would share, which might alter the whole 
position of affairs, and which would certainly increase the 
Boer readiness to negotiate, was seen to be immediately at 
hand. Spitzkop, the top of Majuba Hill, so completely 
dominates Laing’s Neck, that if it could be seized and held 
until the main body of reinforcements came up, the Neck would 
be indefensible, the British firing on the Boers from a point 
completely above them. (So certain was this result, that the 
moment Spitzkop was reached, the soldiers and the c>rrespond- 
ents thought the ultimate victory secure,and the Boers harnessed 
their waggons ready for retreat.) Sir George Colley saw his 
chance, and being a most self-confident as well as daring man, 
he resolved, in view of such a success, to run the tremendous 
risk. Taking only 690 men, officers included, but all who 
could be spared from the defence of the camp on Prospect 
Tlill, he made a difficult, though short, night march, ascended 
the Majuba by slopes which were sometimes almost perpen- 
dicular, and which completely baffled the sailors in charge of a 
Gatling gun, and on the morning of Sunday, February 27th, he 
and part of his foree—the remainder being left at the 
foot—were safely on the top of the mountain, though 
without the Gatling, and without the reserve ammunition, 
which had been cut off by the Boers. The troops found good 
cover, for the * Kop” was hollowed out like a great saucer, 
the soldiers from its edges could look down into the Boers’ 
defences, and Sir George Colley pronounced the position 
‘‘impregnable.” He had underrated his enemy, possibly 
believing they would retreat, probably thinking, as a soldier 
would be apt to think, that “ undisciplined” men, however 
hardy, would never attempt to storm a hill-top defended 
by British soldiers. The Boers, however, knew the ground 
better than he did, they were accustomed to movements in 
which every man trusts to himself, and creeps to the attack 
from cover to cover ; and they crept at first in small parties, and 
afterwards in larger ones, protected partly by mist and partly 
by the ground, up towards the plateau. Three attacks were 
repulsed, though with some loss, the Boers being deadly 
marksmen; but at two p.m. a fourth was made on several sides 
at once, and probably, though Mr. Joubert denies this, in over- 
whelming numbers. He admits only 500 men, but the best 
accounts from eye-witnesses reckon them at 2,000. The weak 
place was found, the Boers broke in, and with their num- 
bers, their shooting, and their experience of such fighting, 
broke down all resistance. Two companies of Highlanders, 
having exhausted their pouches, fought with stones; but the 
remaining infantry ran to reload, the run became a rout, and 
once off the plateau, the British had no chance. They could 
be shot as they descended like game. Sir George Colley was 
shot on the plateau through the head. Some 266 officers 
and men were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners, and the 
yemainder straggled back into camp by twos and threes, 
with such difficulty that at first it was believed only 100 had 
returned alive. That was an exaggeration, but the force, victori- 
ous for half an hour, was broken up, had lost half the num- 
bers actually on the hill, and appeared to all South Africa, 
and indeed the whole world, utterly defeated. Worst of all, 
Majuba Mountain was lost. The Boers have occupied and 
fortified it, and the advance must now be made either over 
the formidable position of Laing’s Neck, or across the Buffalo 
River, by the long route through Wakkerstroom. 


It is useless, as well as ungrateful, to criticise a General 
who has paid his debt to his country with his life, but it 





seems almost certain that Sir George Colley’ 9 ing 
answerable for this disaster. Nothing was yeti Anh ™ 
petuosity. Had he waited a few days—only four Late 
for Sir Evelyn Wood and his reinforcements, 
carried the hill, while his second in command rendered its 

: : ‘ Tes 
capture impossible by an attack in front; the Boers must h 
retreated, and the road into the Transvaal would have mi: 
open. As it was, the brilliant feat was attempted rash] pa 
prematurely, and the result has been disastrous Th 
Boers, Mr. Joubert says, had previously made up th a 
minds to refuse all terms but “ liberty,”—that is, «inde = 
ence ;” they are elated with their three successes, and ear 
testimony of all correspondents, they are full of the ides ta 
Heaven is on their side. That very strange type of mankind. 
the Puritan sympathiser with slavery, is a well-known type— 
witness Stonewall Jackson—and the Boers have among them 
a recognised sect of such men, who are called the “ Doppers MA 
and who believe, with apparent sincerity, that God has given 
them South Africa for a heritage and the African for a Sere. 
vant. Thus elated, the Boers will not negotiate, and! 
until victory has once more visited the British colours, the: 
war can only expand. It is, it is true, more than doubtful if 
the Orange Free State will join in the struggle, and hearly 
certain that no other colony will give the Boers help. The 
Free State is governed by able and moderate men, who know 
the strength of Great Britain; and the Dutch of the 
Cape Colony, Natal, and Griqualand, however much they 
may sympathise with their kinsfolk, will not, as we 
believe, risk their future by commencing a civil war. But the 
other resources of the Boers will, no doubt, increase. The 
numbers quietly joining them from all sides will grow larger, 
some of the British garrisons may lose heart and so release 
their besiegers, the defences of the Drakensberg will be 
strengthened, and the resolution of the fighting-men will be- 
come harder. The seriousness of the affair will, in fact, be 
increased in every direction. That is evidently the opinion of 
the Government, which has appointed Sir Frederick Roberts to. 
the supreme command, avowedly because the work must now 
be entrusted to one who has commanded an army in the field, 
and has ordered reinforcements from India, Ceylon, Bermuda, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Great Britain, till within five weeks 
the new General will be in command of from 13,000 to 
15,000 men, all Europeans. That is, for England, an army, 
and it is believed, though not on full evidence, that until it 
has arrived no serious movement will be attempted, the 
Government having decided that the work must now be done 
thoroughly, and once for all. There is little danger that 
Sir F. Roberts, though he has never encountered a foe like 
the Boers, will, after what has occurred, commit the error of 
despising them, and as the resistance may be strenuous, his 
force should be ample for its work. 

There is no reason to doubt of ultimate success, and the 
Government has no alternative; but what a heart-breaking 
history it is! The army to be employed is as large as the army 
sent against the Zulus, and must be at least as well supplied, 
and therefore as expensive. Before the war is over, the British 
of this generation, with so much to do with their treasure and 
their men, will have expended five thousand good lives and 
eleven millions at least of money, in two struggles in South 
Africa, into both of which they entered unwillingly, and for 
which they have little or no heart. It is not absolutely 
certain whether, as matters now stand, British ascendancy im 
South Africa is of direct use to the natives. It renders 
overt slavery impossible, but it is difficult to resist the 
evidence that even under the Queen’s flag domesticated 
natives are most unfairly treated ; while it is a patent fact that 
the Cape Colonists are offering “ severe ” terms to the Basutos, 
which the Home Government disapprove, and yet are unable to 
alter or ameliorate. They can only censure, and when they 
censure publicly, are told by the Colonial Ministers that 
their censures stir up the natives to resistance. So im 
cessant are the wars and so doubtful are their results, 8 
troublesome are the Crown Colonies and so refractory are 
the self-governing Colonies, that if the South Africans to 
morrow asked for independence and alliance, placing the pro- 
hibition of slavery in their constitution and their fundamen 
treaty, it is doubtful if the British people would care to 
refuse the request. They want only Simon’s Bay. Yet it 
is for a possession thus regarded that we are called on evely 
two or three years to sacrifice an army, to disturb all finance 
arrangements, and to create everywhere an impression, utterly 
false, but as injurious as if it were true, that Great Britain 8 
too much hampered to have a foreign policy. There 18% 
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at we can see, but to go wearily on, perform the day’s 
h is certainly not flight, and wait for better circum- 
. but something of vexation, and even of despondency, 
— xcused to a nation forced to slaughter men against 


remedy, th 
duty, whic 


may be & 
whom it 
it has accepte 


has no animosity, in the interest of a huge task which 
d without a will. 





THE SCENE OF THURSDAY. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT is a master of the art of 
S rovocation, and it is not, we think, at all for the benefit 
as United Kingdom that a master of the art of provocation 
. ld introduce and carry Irish Coercion Bills through the 
_ of Commons. If Mr. Forster has made a mistake at all 
4 Irish policy, it is not in this direction. He has well 
‘ erstood that the mere fact of applying coercion to Ireland 


und , : : Past epi : 
is irritating enough, without inflaming that irritation by 
his tone. If he has made errors in policy, he has cer- 


tainly made no error in the mode in which he has de- 
fended that policy. When insults were poured upon him 
from every side, Mr. Forster endured with as much stoicism 
as a Red Indian shows under the torture of his enemy,— 
or shall we say, with as much magnanimity as a Christian 
shows under the persecution of his enemy ? We will not 
say that a somewhat loftier tone might not have had 
more Parliamentary effect,—that the ideal tone towards 
Jreland should not have been one of a rather grander 
note,—of the same heartfelt sympathy with Ireland, but of 
a somewhat higher sense of the overwhelming urgency of 
imperial obligations. — But though in talking of the ideal 
tone, it may be possible to see something lacking in Mr. 
Forster, there are very few statesmen in public life who 
would have contrived to do so» much that is inevitably 
galling to Ireland, and to endure such venomous attacks upon 
himself, in so calm a spirit. Sir William Harcourt brings to 
his task a totally different temper, 2nd, unfortunately, a very 
biting wit. He forgets that the action of the Government, 
necessary though it may be, is in itself wounding, and more 
than wounding, inflaming, to the Irish spirit ; that on such a 
man as Mr. Dillon, who, whatever else he is, is assuredly as sin- 
cere as he is both short-sighted and violent in his patriotism, the 
whole of the Session has acted necessarily much as a blister acts 
upon the skin ; and that this being the case, to irritate by need- 
lessly biting words is wanting in magnanimity, as well as wanting 
in the higher political prudence. We do not so much object 
to the pungent attack made on Mr. Parnell for staying so long 
aivay in Paris; if the truth were known, probably the Irish 
Members are themselves glad enough to have had something said 
which made it essential for Mr. Parnell either to return to his 
post, as he has done, or to resign it. But the fine passage in 
which Sir William Harcourt compared the leaders of the Land 
League to Shakespeare’s King John, who, “having excited 
others to crime, endeavoured to shufile off the responsibility on 
some one else ;” and, indeed, the speech of Tuesday as a whole, 
was couched in a tone of sarcasm not altogether generous to 
the better and rasher men among the Land Leaguers, and 
certainly imprudent as regards its effect on Ireland itself. For 
thismust be remembered by English statesmen, that whatever 
view they may themselves take, and, perhaps, justly take, of 
the Irish leaders, is not at all the view which it is even pos- 
s‘ble for the Irish people to take, and, therefore, not at all the 
view which, even if it be true, it is wise publicly to express, 
except so far as may be necessary to justify the measures taken. 
Rightly or wrongly, multitudes of Irishmen feel needless impu- 
titions on the motives of their leaders as needless imputations 
o1their own honour. And if we are to work for the ultimate 
conciliation of Ireland, it is worse than injurious, it is wrong, 
t) drop a single word of redundant scorn on those Irish mis- 
leaders, as we think them, whose practical efforts we are en- 
deavouring to foil. It can hardly be denied, we think, that 
the masterly speech of Tuesday, with its unfortunately taunt- 
ing tone, led up to the painful scene of Thursday, which, 
again, was greatly aggravated by the redoubled scorn poured 
turth on that occasion by the Home Secretary’s unsparing 
tongue, 

We conceive that Mr. Dillon’s furious and most hare-brained 
speech might have served as the final apology for both the 
Coercion Bills, had the Home Secretary commented on it in 
the night spirit, and with that willingness to make allowance 
for the passionate utterances of a hot-headed young man, which 
would have given nothing but weight to ‘the remark that 
sach words spoken, however heedlessly and inconsiderately, in 
such a place, were only too illustrative of the danger of 





| justify, what the Government are doing. 
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leaving Irish peasants with arms in their hands to interpret 
for themselves the significance cf such advice. But that 
was not in the least Sir William Harcourt’s tone. He 
triumphed in Mr. Dillon’s outbreak of passion, and seized the 
opportunity to speak of the whole Land League as a * vile 
conspiracy,” and thereby, we suspect, prevented many Irish 
Members from expressing their consternation at Mr. Dillon’s 
language, who would otherwise have expressed it. 

For an English Liberal Minister imposing a new Coercion 
Law on Ireland, we regard this tone as a mistake. The tone 
should be one of reluctant but imperious obligation,—one 
implying that whatever the cost, resistance to the law 
in Ireland must and shall be put down, but not 
one of triumphant, much less of scornful superiority. The 
simple truth is that in the long-run we have no super- 
iority to boast of in this matter, except the superiority of force. 
We have brought all these miseries on ourselves, by our gross 
misgovernment of Ireland in the past; and however diseredit- 
able the action of the Land League chiefs in the present, and 
however pure our own intentions, it is not for us now to 
inflame the national bitterness which our own sins and 
blunders have caused. Mr. Dillon’s mad speech justifies, as 
hardly any conceivable speech could. have been expected to 
He has been, since 


| Mr. Davitt was arrested, the chief organiser of the Land 
| League, and he speaks, therefore, with an official authority 





almost greater than that of Mr. Parneli. But even 
Mr. Dillon’s wild speech does not justify a tone of 
almost Pharisaic sareasm towards the Irish Irrecon- 


cilables ; and this was the tone taken by the Home Sec- 
retary. The Irish Irreconcilables,—explain it how we 
may,—command at the present moment the support of mil- 
lions of the Irish people, and the problem is how to wean the 
Irish people from giving that support. This will not be done 
with jibes and sneers. It may be done by nobility and con- 
stancy and unfaltering resoluteness of purpose,—by magnani- 
mity in bearing the insults which the wounded Irish feeling not 
unnaturally pours upon us,—by a due sense of English oppres- 
siveness in the past,—by a firm resolve not to incur one single 
flash of needless hatred from Irishmen in the present or the 
future. But that is unfortunately a very different attitude of 
mind, from the attitude of the brilliant but unreflective 
statesman who is now shooting his poisoned arrows from the 
position temporarily vacated by Mr. Forster. 





THE LIBERALS AND THE SITUATION. 

HE Liberal Party have no grievance against the Govern- 
ment,—which has contended with the embarrassments of 

a very complicated situation with all the strenuous tenacity of 
a Government determined to do its duty, however uncongenial 
that duty might be. We ourselves, indeed, have always regarded 
it as a great misfortune that the remedial measure for Ireland 
should not have been put in the front of the battle, and the 
coercion measures made milder. We hold that had that been 
done, its only eflicient weapons might have been broken in the 
hands of the Land League, and that the milder coercion would 
have been the more effectual. But holding this very strongly, as 
we do, it is childish to deny that the Government represent truly 
enough advanced Liberalism, and are better qualified therefore 
to determine the true judgment of the Liberal party as a 
whole, with all its Whig, and all its commercial-Liberal, 
elements, than any one Liberal journal. As they decided that 
it was either impossible to mature a great remedial measure 
in time for its early introduction, or that, if possible, it was 
undesirable till the anarchy had been first put down, even 
those who differ from them are bound to support them, and 
not to insist captiously on their own crotchet. And during the 
last ten days, a new arrest of remedial action has been put in, 
in the shape of Mr. Gladstone’s serious accident, which rendered 
it practically impossible that he should have expounded his 
proposals for Ireland with safety to himself at any time during 
the week which has now elapsed. We hold, therefore, that 
the Liberal party have no grievance against the Government 
for what is now happening. But the situation is most grievous, 
for we are already in the ninth week of the sitting of Parlia- 
ment, and have not even come in sight of any measure that 
Liberals, as Liberals, can take the least satisfaction in. 
We have passed one Coercion Bill and the half of 
another, the Tories assisting us, or even spurring us on. 
Nay, for anything we can see, the great Liberal ma- 
jority is utterly paralysed. Without the great engine of 
“urgency,” nothing can be got through Parliament that 
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the Land Leaguers choose to obstruct, and “ urgency” 
can only be obtained for measures in which the Tories warmly 
concur. The Liberal Government is in fact playing to an 
enthusiastic Tory audience, and succeeds only so far as it 
pleases that audience. Sir William Harcourt gets ringing 
cheers for his defence of the Arms Bill, but when the Irish 
Land Measure comes on, unless its provisions be of a kind 
which the Irish faction dare not venture in the interests of 
their own clients to obstruct, no progress can be made without 
a three-fourths majority ; and a three-fourths majority is what 
no Government of recent times has ever commanded,—or is 
ever likely to command. 

There is something very grim in the irony of the situation. 
The Trish Land League have succeeded, apparently, in 
what, for anything that appears to the contrary, they really 
intended,—that is, rendering it very difficult, and perhaps 
nearly impessible, to carry an Irish reform, but compara- 
tively easy to pass the measures they profess most deeply to 
resent. They have compelled the invention of a most for- 
midable engine for sweeping away their own resistance, when 
that resistance is offered to the application of physical force 
to Irish violence, and have only secured for themselves this 
compensation,—that they can foil, and are irritated into the 
mood in which they are well disposed to foil, the intentions of 
the Government, when those intentions point in the same 
direction as the popular feeling of Ireland, and therefore run 
counter to the creed of the English squirearchy. They can 
prevent, and may possibly do their best to prevent, the pass- 
ing of any measure that would undermine their own power in 
[reland; but they cannot prevent, and perhaps at heart take 
a certain satisfaction in knowing that they cannot prevent, the 
passing of measures mortifying to Irish pride, and adding, in 
the Lrish imagination, to the number of unpardonable sins 
which England has committed against Ireland. 

Nor is even this the worst of the situation. It may, 
and we hope it will, prove that whatever the Land Leaguers 
may wish, they will not dare to obstruct a measure so welcome 
to their constituents as the Irish Land Bill. But undoubtedly 
they wiil dare, and will not scruple, to obstruct English 
reforms comparatively indifferent to Ireland, whenever they can 
secure the alliance of the Tory party. And for this purpose, 
unfortunately, obstruction will be effective. It is nothing that 
the Liberals can, in any given division, defeat the Tories and 
the Land Leaguers combined. They cannot defeat them 
by a three-fourths majority, and that majority has, very pro- 
perly in our estimation, been required, before the enormous 
power of the “urgency” screw can be applied. It seems, 
then, that unless the country grasps the situation in all its 
embarrassments, and insists on restoring the majority to the legi- 
timate powers of a majority, in spite of the Irish Land Leaguers, 
we shall get nothing this session out of the great Liberal 
majority, except the responsibility and the reputation of doing 
with a high hand Tory work which the Tories themselves 
would have done with much less efficiency and promptitude. 
No Liberal can look on such a prospect without dismay. It is 
not merely a dishonour to the great party which returned the 
present Government, that their most cherished wishes 
cannot be carried out; it is a discredit to Parliamentary 
Government altogether, that a great majority, on which- 
ever side of the Honse it may sit, should in this way be 
crippled and stripped of all its power. What is the legitimate 
remedy ? 

Clearly not, we think, to take away the legitimate rights of 
minorities by accustoming the Iiouse to apply such an engine 
as that of ** Urgency” to the whole of its party debates. 
That would bring with it more evil than good. The remedy, 
as wo conceive, lies in a different direction, and must consist 
in applying rigidly to the individuals of the Obstructive 
party, whenever they can be clearly convicted of habitual 
obstruction, the penalty agreed upon during the Tory régime, 
which suspends them from the power to obstruct during 
the remainder of the Session. Our Parliamentary system is 
out of order not simply when measures cannot be carried on 
which both parties are fully agreed, but also when the more 
powerful party cannot make its power felt in the legitimate 
way by carrying its measures, after full and fair debate, against 
the weaker party. And it is clearly too much to hope for, it 
is hardly even a thing to hope forat all, that any party should 
concur in passing measures which it thinks hurtful, only because 
it perceives that but for the wilful obstruction of a clique, 
they ought: to be carried. Moreover, it is essential for 
the dignity of Parliament that this obstructive policy 
should be put down even when it happens to sub- 





serve the political purposes of a large and non 
minority. It is not sufficient to have the mean 
down amere clique. There must be the means, als 
down a kind of resistance which makes a majo 
And the only way of doing this is to punish t 
members of the obstructive party for their indivi 
tion. We hold that the country ought to make its will cl 
known on this head; that the Speaker must be commu 
to declare that, without indulging any party feelin h d 
determined to exercise his right of suspending or Mer, 
ber, who, in his clear judgment, clogs the Pe 
ment of the Parliamentary machine. And as the third 
suspension will last till tke end of the Session, unless Parli 
ment deliberately revoke it, this remedy would really weed ben 
all those who are trying to apply to the movement of ‘the wheel 
of Parliament the principle of the “ continuous brake,” The 
Speaker will need popular support,—indeed, the manifestation 
of a very determined popular will,—before he can effectual} 
use his authority in this direction. The obstructors are alread 
cautious enough to make it very difficult to pitch upon < 
act of direct defiance of the Speaker’s authority, and it 7 
essential to the effectual application of it that he should be 
sustained in the attempt to form a clear judgment op 
the Parliamentary conduct of individuals as a whole, Por 
if the Liberal majority is not absolutely to be paralysed 
—if the great victory of last April is to bear any legitimate 
fruits at all,—the Liberals must regain the power of carryin 
after full and free debate, even measures of which the Tories 
disapprove. At present, they certainly have not got this power 
and do not seem, without some great effort, at all likely to 
regain it. 
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LORD LYTTON ON CANDATIAR. 


W* do not hesitate to say that if the people of England 
could read the speech made by Lord Lytton on Thursday 
on Candahar, together with his Minute of September, 1878, on 
Afghan affairs, with fair attention and intelligence, they would 
give up the late Viceroy of India altogether. He is not a 
statesman, or a soldier, or a straightforward politician, but 
only a tricky diplomatist, with views so wild that it is hardly 
possible to believe, in spite of the evidence of his own hand. 
writing, that he actually holds them. His constant assertion 
throughout the Afghan war has been that he desired a 
strong, a friendly, and an independent Afghanistan; he 
assured Shere Ali that the British Government was his 
friend, and he quotes in his speech, with ever-recurring 
resentment, the marks of the Ameer’s unfriendliness, 
Yet in his Minute, dated September 9th, 1878, written 
before Sir N. Chamberlain had been sent to the Ameer, and 
intended for the confidential instruction of the Government 
at home, he declares that India’s proper boundary is the 
Ilindoo Koosh, the range beyond Afghanistan proper ; that we 
must hold the Passes there, if not ‘* posts beyond the great 
range ;” that we must possess ourselves of Herat, and that in fact 
“the strongest frontier we could take up would be along the 
Hindu-Kush from the Pamir to Bamian, holding the northern 
debouches of the principal Passes; and thence southwards by 
the Helmund, Girishk, and Candahar, to the Arabian Sea, 
Though political considerations of the moment may compel 
and justify an extension of our line to the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, this would weaken rather than strengthen our 
gencral position. But the political and strategical importance 
of Ierat is so great that, though it lies beyond our natural 
frontier, it cannot be excluded from our line of defence. This 
line, therefore, should ultimately run from the Hindu-Kush 
along the Paropamisus to Herat, and thence down the westem 
frontier of Afghanistan and Beloochistan to the Arabian Sea.” 
We say nothing of the madness of a scheme which would 


compel us to waste the resources of India in holding down the § 


fierce Mussulmans of a vast Central-Asian plateau, which would 
compel us to build and defend a Metz at Herat, five hundred 
miles beyond our territory, with enemies on every mile of the 
road, and ask only whether Lord Lytton did or did not intend 
to destroy Shere Ali, reduce him to vassalage or nullity, and 
oceupy his country. If any one hesitates as to his answer, 
let him read the two following extracts, one from the Minute 
and one from the instructions to Sir Neville Chamberlain:— 
“If the Ameer proves hopelessly estranged, and we fail in all 
efforts to win him; or if the Envoy considers that, from any 
cause, it is not desirable to involve ourselves in engagements 
with him, we must take immediate steps to neutralise his 
hostility, and to secure our interests, The best course then opt 
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ably be to aim at dethroning him, replacing 

to os world Pre dale more favourable to ourselves. There 
s little doubt that we could easily dethrone him, but 
a sults of such action must be well considered.” ..... 
en ibe Ameer still remains hostile, we should take no 
further action against him, beyond entering into negotiations 
sth all the tribes and parties in Afghanistan who are un- 
= aly to him; and there is little doubt that his kingdom 
se fall to pieces of itself. Nor could any candidate, hostile 
rae maintain himself on the throne of Cabul; which would 
. necessarily fall to a successor friendly to us. To such 
successor We should endeavour, by every means in our power, 
to secure the whole of southern and westeru Afghanistan.” 
And then Lord Lytton is virtuously indignant with General 
Stoletoff for advising Shere Ali to trick us, and declares that 
no confidence can be placed in Russian protestations! General 
Stoletoff recommended intrigue to Shere Ali against a Power 
then threatening him ; but Lord Lytton orders intrigue against 
Shere Ali, because he will not agree to conditions fatal, in 
Lord Lytton’s own opinion, to his independence. And 
Lord Beaconsfield, having read this Minute, and knowing 
Lord Lytton’s inner mind, his intentions against Shere 
Ali, his decision that England must rule to the Hindoo 
Koosh—a decision fatal to Afghanistan—declares, pub- 


Nicly and solemnly, on November 9th, that we are only 


seeking to substitute “a scientific frontier for a haphazard 


othe question, however, before Parliament is of Candahar. 
Lord Lytton mourns over the weakness of the Government in 
retiring from Candahar, and declares that every great authority 
js against that fatal step. The “Government of India,” he 
said on Thursday, * attached supreme importance to the reten- 
tion of Candahar, and I still attach it.” I‘ believe that it is 
absolutely for the safety of India that the Government of 
India should have in its own hand the permanent control of 
Afghanistan, and I believe such control cannot be exercised 
except from Candahar.” “If we exercise no British influence in 
Candahar to exclude Russian influence in that country, you can 


no longer rely upon the friendship and alliance of the ruler of 


Cabul.” No doubt, if Britain is to reign at Herat, we must 
have Candahar, and so far Lord Lytton is right, but will it 
be believed that in his confidential Minute he expressly 
stated that Candabar was worthless? He said, “ Our position 
on the West is eminently satisfactory. Our flank is covered 
by the Arabian Sea and the sandy deserts of western Beloo- 
chistan; while the roads and passes leading into India are 
commanded by Quetta. From a military point of view, 
our position here leaves little to he desired, beyond the 
improvement of our communications between Quetta and 
the Indus: and though we can never allow Candahar 
to fall into the hands of a rival Power, and political or 
special military considerations may make it necessary for 
us to occupy that town, I do not consider that such 
occupation would actually strengthen our western frontier.” 
And again :—* The recent occupation of Quetta has materially 
improved our position. The command of the southern Passes 
is now in our hands, and from Multan to the sea, a distance of 
500 miles, our frontier is well guarded. While we, securely 
established at Quetia, can at any moment descend on the 
plains of Candahar, or advance to meet our adversary in the 
open field, no enemy can debouch on our plains without first 
besieging and taking Quetta—a task of no slight difiiculty, 
and involving much loss of precious time—and then forcing a 
long and difficult pass held by us.” The obvious truth is that 
Lord Lyiton meant to reign at Cabul over a submissive vassal, 
and that, when this project failed, he fell back on Candahar as 
anaiter-thought, in which he szarcely believed, and that he now 
wants it to be held at any expense and any risk, partly because 
he desires to keep open the road for a mad project of reigning 
up to Herat. but chiefly because there will then be something 
to show for the lives and the treasure that have been 
squandered to no purpose, except to keep up an impression in 
England that the Tx ry Government which boasted so much was 
really doing great things. And while Lord Lytton was doing 
this, while he was in public striving to keep Afghanistan in the 
position of a friendly, even if subordinate, ally, he was laying 
before his own superiors in writing the following monstrous 
scheme of partition, a scheme which, if Russia proposed it, 
would be denounced by him and every other Tory as proof 
gy of Russia’s nefarious spirit of treachery and intrigue. 

in any case, the time will have come for opening 
hegotiations with Russia, and determining the future line of 
demarcation in Central Asia. Russia is not now in a position 





to contest supremacy with us on the Oxus, unless we commit 
the fatal mistake of driving Afghanistan bodily into her arms 
by an invasion. Russia knows this, and knows also that, if 
once our troops come into collision with hers, our advance is 
not likely to stop at the Oxus. It will, therefore, in effect, 
remain with us to determine our ultimate boundary: and I 
would practically draw it at the Hindu-Kush, while requiring, 
however, the withdrawal of Russian troops behind the Oxus. 
The terms I would, in this case, offer Russia are the acknow- 
ledgment by us of her protectorate over Bokhara, and all the 
country north of the Oxus, on the understanding that she 
acknowledges asimilar protectorate on our part over Afghani- 
stan proper; and that the limit of advance for the troops on 
the two sides should be the Oxus and the Hindu-Kush (in- 
cluding Bamian) respectively—either Power reserving to 
itself full liberty of action, should the other pass these 
bounds.” And all this while we were full, in public, of 
respect for the independence of Afghanistan, and thought 
Shere Ali an enemy, as well as a fool, for distrusting British 
professions. 

Is it necessary to say another word? There can be no reply 
to Lord Lytton so perfect as his own. no evidence which so 
condemns his policy, no proof so positive that Candahar is 
worthless. And yet we must make one more extract from his 
Minute, just to show what Lord Lytton must himself think of his 
own proceedings. The one sole justification for his policy is that 
he feared lest Afghanistan should become Russian. He himself 
forced a war upon the Ameer ; he himself invaded Afghanistan ; 
and he himself, in his own handwriting, thus condemns his own 
policy :—“If we invade Afghanistan, she will immediately 
throw herself into the arms of Russia; and even if Russia, 
unwilling to involve herseif at this moment in a great Euro- 
pean war, does not assist her, she will certainly assist her 
with money, arnis, officers, and advice.” 

THE “RUN OF THE PIECE.” 

NHEATRICAL quarrels have commonly more interest for 

the public than most disputes which have co do with 
private concerns, and if ever a lawsnit was made amusing by its 
subject-matter, it is the case of “ Gilbert +. the Coraedy Opera 
Company.” The point to be decided by this action was 
nothing less than the right to perform //..W.S. Pinafore 
—the right, that is to say, to give English-speaking men 
and women as large a quantity of amusement as the 
combined labours of authors, composers, and actors have 
often been enabled to afford them. It is almost painful 
to think of 2%nafore in connection with affidavits, cross- 
examinations, and all the other incidents of a modern Chancery 
suit. Those, however, who have to look at it as a source not 
of amusement, but of profit, must be excused, if they area little 
over-zealous in maintaining their several claims. To have 
or not to have the right of performing an opera of such 
immense popularity is an issue of too great moment to be 
decided by an appeal to chance, or by allowing the most obsti- 
nate of the contending parties to have his own way. It is 
difficnit, however, to understand how the result of the case could 
at any time have seemed doubtful. Generally speaking, an 
action of this kind is made confusing by a conflict of evidence. 
The professional army seems to be divided into two hostile 
and equal camps upon the meaning of every word employed 
in the documents, and the bearing of every professional 
custom appealed to. In this case, the evidence seems to have 
been all on one side. The point in dispute was in itself an ex- 
tremely simple one, and for a wonder, it was not in the least 
obscured by the testimony of the witnesses. Mr. Gilbert and 
Mr. Sullivan originally made over the right to perform 
Pinafore to the Comedy Opera Company, for so long a time 
as the run of the piece should continue, on condition of 
receiving half the profits. The success of Pina/ore proved 
to be so great that the anthor and composer may 
naturally have thought that if the arrangement had to 
be concluded over again, they might make better terms 
for themselves. From this point of view, the exact consiruc- 
tion of the words “the run of the piece” became of great 
moment, because whatever was the term intended by this 
phrase was also the term for which Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Sullivan had leased their interest in the opera. Pinafore 
was brought out at the Opéra Comique in the spring of 
1878, and was performed nightly until December 24th. 
The theatre was then closed until February, 1879, for 
repairs, and for improvements in the drainage. On its re- 
opening, the Comedy Opera Company applied for permission 
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to perform the opera again, which was given, not on the old 
terms, but on payment of eight guineas for each perform- 
ance. Notice was subsequently given to the Company 
that this permission would be withdrawn after July 31st, 
1879, at which date the company ceased to be lessees of the 
Opéra Comique. The company contended that as the run of 
the piece had not been broken, they had a right to go on per- 
forming it at other theatres, and it was accerdingly performed 
by them at the Olympic. Proceedings in Chancery were 
thereupon taken by Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Sullivan, and the 
case came on for hearing on Tuesday. 

Upwards of fifty affidavits by actors and dramatic authors 
had been filed on behalf of the plaintiffs, and the proceed- 
ings in court consisted almost wholly of the cross-examination 
of certain of the deponents by the defendant’s counsel. It was 
contended, on behalf of the Company, that the “run of the 
piece” had not been broken by the necessary closing of the 
theatre for repairs. Unfortunately for this view of 
the case, the meaning of technical words like these 
can only be determined by the evidence of experts, and 
the evidence of experts went all one way. The only ex- 
ception was the affidavit of Mr. John Hollingshead, but even 
this, when it came to be looked into, did the defendants no 
service. He had said in his affidavit that if a theatre is closed 
“by the visitation of God,” the run of a piece is not broken ; 
and the defendants’ counsel, not unnaturally, sought to infer 
from this that the occurrence of an accidental fire would not 
break the run of the piece. If this could have been sustained, 
it would then probably have been argued that unforeseen de- 
fects in the drainage, which it was imperatively necessary to 
put right, would be as much due to “ the visitation of God” as 
an accidental fire. But when Mr. Hollingshead came to be 
cross-examined, it turned out that he used the phrase “ the 
visitation of God” in a sense which, we venture to think, is 
peculiar to himself. In his mouth, it is equivalent to the visita- 
tion of the Lord Chamberlain, and ordinarily means the coming 
round of the fixed days, such as Christmas Day and Good Friday, 
on which the theatres are closed by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
order. <As to a fire, Mr. Hollingshead was of opinion that 
even if a manager had spent £1,500 in bringing out a 
piece, and on the third night a fire made it necessary 
to suspend the performances for one night only, his 
legal right to continue the performances would be at an end, 
as the run of the piece would have been broken. Mr. Bancroft 
thought that an earthquake might “ possibly ” break a 
run; but that, if a manager knew his business, no amount of 
accidents to individual performers could have this effect. 
There is always some other actor ready to take over the part, 
and “ when you come to the very worst, the prompter comes 
on with the book and reads the part.” Yet, though Mr. 
Bancroft was so confident that no disturbance of the company 
could break a run, he was equally clear that any accident which 
closed the theatre would have this effect. A run he defined tobe 
the continuous performance of a piece in the particular building 
in which it is produced. Mr. Palgrave Simpson said that * if 
arun is stopped, it is stopped. It may be a misfortune for the 
manager or for the author, but it is at an end.” The author 
and the manager may, of course, make what arrangements they 
please to qualify this interpretation, but in the absence of any 
such arrangement, an intermission even for a single night 
would put an end to any agreement they might have made. 
Mr. Irving was not quite so positive upon this point. He did 
not think that the withdrawal of the piece for one night, 
owing to unavoidable circumstances, would terminate the run, 
though if the withdrawal lasted two nights, the run, “ strictly 
speaking,” would be over. But this concession did the defen- 
dants no good, because Mr. Irving had no doubt whatever that if 
the theatre had to be closed for the repair of the drains, unless 
perhaps an order to that effect had been given by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the run would be broken. A run, Mr. Irving said posi- 
tively, did not mean the time for which the piece is a success. 
If he were to withdraw the Corsican Brothers and begin it again 
in amonth’s time, the run would be over. Upon this testimony, 
Mr. Justice Fry had no difficulty in coming to a decision. 
“ The evidence of the professional witnesses clearly shows,” he 
said, “ that the run of a piece is the time during which it is 
played in consecutive nights, except when the theatres are 
closed by order of the Lord Chamberlain.” The great con- 
troversy on the right to please mankind by performing Pina- 
fore is now concluded. It is to Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Sullivan, 
and to them only, that we must turn, when we want to be 
again under the command of Sir Joseph Porter. 








i 
MR. CHILDERS’ PLAN OF ARMY REFORM, 


wr all people of good-will and good-sense in Tre 

land and elsewhere were anxious on Monday nj ht 
to hear the statement of the Minister for War, to Be 
exceptional interest attached at the moment even > an Irish 
point of view, from the fact that an Irish General fighti 
with only too reckless valour, had but a few hours yt 
fallen in disastrous batile, the time of Parliament was a ay 
for a whole night, wilfully wasted in childish babble. Whe 
soever listened to that dreary series of so-called speeches ma 
have asked in vain whither Irish wit and fancy, pathos and 
genius, have fled. Its loftiest flight was not above the level 
of a temperance lecture. The average was of a curious, 
drivelling dullness. But what might strike a strange observer 
most was its froward childishness; and this alone apparent] 
explained the singularly patient good-humour of the Heat 
which yawned, and laughed, and dozed, and grinned, but ei 
it, for hour after weary hour. 

By midnight stupidity had triumphed, and Mr. Childers was 
obliged to postpone until Thursday night one of the most im. 
portant statements any Minister for War has had to make 
since the days of the Crimea. Its remarkable succinctness and 
lucidity are perhaps not a little due to the longer delay thus 
enforced upon him previous to the settling of the final form, 
It will hardly suffer in comparison with one of Mr 
Gladstone’s Financial Statements for the clearness of 
its exposition of a subject necessarily complex and de. 
tailed, for the fair balance it holds between opposing 
considerations, and the liberal and effective policy which per- 
vades its proposals. It is too soon to predict, but it is our firm 
persuasion that Mr. Childers’ proposals, if firmly and tho. 
roughly carried out, will do for the efficiency of the Army 
before 1890, what his much debated but now thoroughly 
tested and approved scheme of ten years ago has done for the 
Navy. 

It is fortunate for Mr. Childers that Lord Cardwell’s work 
at the War Office removed once jor all several of the most 
angry questions connected with Army Reform ; but the recent 
speech of Sir Frederick Roberts is only one among many 
evidences that it was far indeed from settling the British Army 
on a solid and permanent basis. The infantry, of which Marshal 
Bugeaud spoke when he said that “the English Infantry was 
the best in Europe, and it was well for Europe there was so 
little of it,” has not been maintained throughout the Line at 
the same level of excellence under the new system as under 
the old. Mr. Childers bears ample and generous testimony to 
the results attained by Lord Cardwell’s plans; but he essaysto 
do much more than merely develope them,—he maintains, 
amends, and extends the system of linked battalions ; he en- 
larges the period of necessary service with the colours, and 
gives strong inducements for further continuous voluntary 
service; he proposes greatly to improve the position of non- 
commissioned officers, and to raise the rank and quicken the 
flow of promotion among commissioned officers ; he intends to 
apply to the establishment of General Officers the same system of 
pay, retirement, and promotion now in operation with regard 
to Flag Officers in the Navy. He proposes considerably to 
strengthen the Reserve by means which would not, however, 
weaken the actually effective strength of the Army serving at 
home under the colours, holding that we should be able at 
any moment and on the shortest notice to bring together and 
despatch a corps d’armée, consisting of 18 battalions of the 
Line, 3 of the Guards, 6 regiments of Cavalry, and 17 
batteries of Artillery for foreign war, still leaving behind a 
reserve of seasoned soldiers, which, if we understand his plan 
aright, should amount in a very few years to not less than 
50,000 men. 

In regard to the term of service, Mr. Childers arrives at a 
mean which seems justified by experience and calcula- 
tion. He proposes, in the first instance, to take no recrult 
under the age of nineteen, and to send no soldier under 
twenty to India. The period of service with the colours 
will be seven years if at home, and eight years if in 
India. But in India, it is also proposed that a certain propor 
tion of men in good health should be allowed, if they will, to 
extend their term of service. The case of the non-comml> 
sioned officer has evidently been very carefully considered. 
He will be allowed to serve with the colours for a longet 
period than is now the practice, and will thus be assured the 
right to pension; and will also be, after leaving the Line, 
attached to the Permanent Staff of the Militia battalion 
connected with his regiment. The pay, commencing 
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with that of serjeant-major (who will in future have the 
yank of a Warrant Officer and 5s. a day) will be considerably 
raised, and the present scale of pension improved. This part 
of the plan seems well and liberally devised to retain in the 
yanks the class most difficult to. keep in all short-service 
armies, and especially in the English, owing to the rarity of 
romotion to commissions. The War Office is also in com- 
munication with other Departments, with a view to an increase 
of the number of civil appointments to be given among 
deserving retired non-commissioned officers. The effect of 
these changes will be that the non-commissioned officers will 
yemain for twenty years, and be a body of solid and ex- 
rienced men. 

With what he justly calls “the great blot” in the present 
system of regimental promotion and retirement, “the enormous 
number of compulsory retirements from the service at an early 
age,” Mr. Childers deals both boldly and liberally. ‘In due 
time,” he says, “as a consequence of their forced retire- 
ments, there would be up and down the country nearly 4,500 
captains ejected from the Army at the early age of forty, and 
costing the country £900,000 a year, besides some 500 more 
compulsorily retired as majors.” Mr. Childers proposes that, 
in future, in each double-battalion Infantry regiment, instead 
of the present staff of officers, which consists of 2 lieutenant- 
colonels, 4 majors, 29 captains, and 34 subalterns (two of 
whom are adjutants), there shall be 2 lieutenant-colonels com- 
manding, 2 second lieutenant-colonels, 8 majors, 12 captains 
(two of whom will be adjutants), and 30 subalterns. The 
immediate effect of this proposal will, it is estimated, be that 
instead of 216, as at present, no less than 516 officers out of 
1,000 will reach the rank of major. To officers for whom 
active employment cannot be found, there will be the tem- 
porary resting-place of an Unattached List ; and when actually 
retired, at 43 or 47, there will be an honorary increase of 
rank, 

The proposals with regard to the General Officers will perhaps 
be as ill received at the Senior United Service Club as those 
affecting Admirals were ten years ago. But when Generals and 
Admirals compare notes, they may admit that they do not fare 
badly. The number of General Officers will be reduced from 587 
(the number now on the Active List, exclusive of India and 
the Marines) to 140,—95 major-generals, 35 lieutenant-generals, 
and 10 generals. The scale of pay will be for the three ranks 
respectively, £500, £650, and £800 a year, and the rates of 
Retired Pay, £700, £850, and £1,000. A major-general will 
retire at 62 years of age, and the other two ranks at 67. The 
‘present pay of a general of whatever rank, and whether 
active or retired, may be stated at £450 a year, so that 
it certainly cannot be said the new scale is illiberal. In future, 
however, the colonelcies of regiments, now held by general 
officers, will be merely honorary,—the interests of the present 
senior colonels being, of course, protected. 

Such are the principal proposals of Mr. Childers’ scheme, 
which will, we believe, be well accepted, both in the Army 
and in the country,—not the less so, perhaps, in both that he 
announces near its close the absolute abolition of Flogging. 
It only remains to be stated that while these proposals do not 
fail in liberality where efficiency is to be so obtained, and are 
also generous where it is necessary to lighten the list of super- 
numerary officers for whom it is impossible to provide promo- 
tion, yet its finance has been so well contrived, that it is esti- 
mated both England and India will, in the end, gain about a 
quarter of a million a year each, while officers and soldiers 
also will benefit considerably by the average increase to their 
time of service, 








SIR JAMES PAGET ON SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 
HE Address delivered by Sir James Paget to the students 
preparing for ordination at the clergy school of Leeds; 
which has just been published by Messrs. Rivington, might 
very well supply the basis of a very original and very striking 
book on the divergences and the points of approach between 
Theology and Science. It is marked not only by the rare moral 
thoughtfulness and candour of the most accomplished of the 
great surgeons of his day, but by that keen imsight into the 
limitations of science which only the habitual study of science 
and the mastery of its principles can give. Sir James Paget 
points out, in a passage of much beauty, that though, as amongst 
the various branches of Science, the specialisation which has 
become so extreme of late years has tended to estrange the 


the very language of the students of the different departments 
unknown tongues to each other, yet that nevertheless, this 
extreme division of labour ends in bringing all the different 
departments of science to converge, in ways hitherto quite 
unsuspected, in the great central truth of that unity of method 
which implies unity of authorship and unity of purpose :— 


“Tt may even seem likely that, in the future, as knowledge widens 

and divides its fields, and men’s studies become more specialised and 

distinct, the opposition will become more intense, the deviations 

wider, the difficulty of reconciliation greater; for each group will 

become less and less able to appreciate the works of the others. A 

learned professor of Tiibingen speaking, not long ago, of the progress 

of knowledge, said that he feared that the temple of science would 
fail of being finished for the same reason as did the Tower of Babel, 

because the workmen did not know each other’s language. And there 
is, indeed, great truth in the symbol. There are very few men living 
who can, I will not say study, but even understand the language of 

the whole of any recent volume of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society.’ But on this point the histery of science is 
opposed to what we might expect. As the field of science has been 
more divided, and studies have been more special, and men have 
worked on narrower fields, so has the unity of nature become more 
evident ; they have dug deeper and come nearer to a centre. Here 
is a point which seems to me most worthy of your regard. Let me 
illustrate it by some instances. In my early studies it was held by 
many that life, or the vital principle, that which was deemed the 
active power in all living things, was not only different from the 
principles at work in dead matter, but absoiutely and essentially 
opposed to them all. It was thought in some measure profane and 
irreligious to hold that life, regarded not as a condition but as a 
thing, could be in any kind of relation or alliance with anything 
acting in dead matter, as with chemical affinity, caloric, magnetism, 
or anything of the kind. But, while men have been more and more 
separating themselves into groups of physiologists, and physicists, 
and chemists, and cach of these again into lesser groups, the intimate 
relation of all the forces of matter, whether living or dead, their 
correlations and mutual convertibility, have become more and more 
evident. Similarly, it was believed, hardly more than half a century 
ago, that the chemical compositions of organic and of inorganic 
matter were essentially unlike, and that the organic could not be 
attained except through operations of a vital power. Now, chemistry 
makes hundreds of compounds not distinguishable from those 
formed in living bodies ; and the late researches of M. Friedel, showing 
that carbon, the most characteristic element of organic compounds, 
can be replaced in some of them by silicon, one of the most charac- 
teristic elements of the inorganic, seem to show that all attempts to 
indicate aclear line of distinction between the chemistry of the living 
and that of the dead will fail. Again, the likeness of things that 
were deemed diverse is illustrated by Darwin’s observations on the 
carnivorous plants. One used to think that if there were a sure mark 
of distinction between plants and animals, it was that these had, and 
those had not, stomachs with which they could digest, change, and 
appropriate alien nutritive substances. He has shown as true diges- 
tion in plants—especially by the leaves of the Drosera, the little 
Sun-dew which you may gather on the moors—as can take place in 
any of our own stomachs; a digestion true, complete, and similar to 
ourown. Yet further, Darwin’s last book, on the ‘ Movements of 
Plants,’ makes it more than ever clear that we must think very 
cautiously in assigning the existence of a nervous system as a really 
characteristic distinction between plants and animals. So, in respect 
of diseases, I have lately tried to show that between ours and theirs 
there is no difference of kind, however much theirs may be, in com- 
parison, free from the complications of nervous system, moving blood 
and mind in which we have to study our own. Nay, even beyond 
plants; I have ventured to suggest that a truly elemental pathology 
must be studied in crystals, after mechanical injuries or other dis- 
turbing forces. I might cite many instances more, bat these may 
suffice for illustration of the general fact, that in the progress of 
knowledge, while scientific men have seemed to be working more and 
more widely apart, they have found more and more near relations 
among all the objects of their study. As the raysof knowledge have 
extended and diverged, so has their relation to one common centre 
become more evident, and the unity of nature has become more sig- 
nificant of the unity of God.” 


And what Sir James Paget insists upon as the result of pur- 
suing the teaching of facts in different departments of science, 
however widely they appear to diverge from each other, he be- 
lieves to be equally applicable to the opposite divergences be- 
tween the drift of theology and the drift of science as a whole. 
In point of fact, of course, theology first taught us that unity 
of cause and drift which science is slowly verifying, though it 
insisted boldly on a mental origin for that unity which the modern 
scientific school strives in vain to dispense with. And not only 
did theology anticipate science in teaching us the unity of 
creation, before that unity had been verified by study, bat as 
Sir James Paget hints, it also anticipated science in warning 
us that we must not trust our reasoning powers too confidently, 
when they appear to us to deduce positively from one truth 
what seems inconsistent with another truth. Theology teaches 
us, for instance, the foreknowledge of God, and as posi- 
tively the responsibility and free-will of man; and yet to very 
many men’s minds, these truths appear wholly incompatible 
just as the evidence of our senses appeared to teach us that the 
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important body of fact taught, on the contrary, that the earth 
moved round the sun. Alike by revelation and by science we 
have been warned not to believe too easily in the incompati- 
bility of truths independently established on firm grounds, 
simply because we fancy that we can demonstrate to ourselves 
their inconsistency :— 

“And yet more, let me venture to say, each side should avoid the 

habit of thinking that they can safely impute inferences as necessary 
consequences of the beliefs held by the other; that they can easily 
show what must come of carrying-out a belief to what they call its 
logical consequences. It is from this that much of the bitterest part 
of controversy is derived. It is declared that if this or that probably 
harmless opinion be allowed, some grievous error or some utter folly 
must come next. ‘It stands to reason,’ they say. ‘Stands to 
reason.’ (ne is tempted to ask, first, whose reason? Is it the reason 
of a really reasonable man ? and of one well instructed in the subject 
of inquiry ? But in any case, it should be remembered how many 
things that did stand to reason have fallen at the test of fact. Iam 
sure it is true in science, I suspect it is true in theology, that all the 
the beliefs which we now know to have been erroncous, and all the 
denials of what we now know to have been true, did once ‘ stand to 
reason.’ They did so stand, with all seeming strength and security, 
in the minds of those who maintained them and were ready to defend 
them as certain truths. It stood to reason that the sun moved round 
the earth, and that people could be bewitched, and that the moon 
had much to do with lunatics ; it stood to reason, even with the rare 
power of reasoning of Bishop Berkeley, that tar-water would cure 
and prevent many serious diseases. And I suppose that in every 
heresy the crror has stood to reason in the minds of many who held 
toit. There are few expressions which, in serious matters, we should 
more carefully avoid than this, or avy which imply that we can of 
our own mental power infer certainties, or settle the boundaries of 
probabilities, or the consequences of beliefs, in subjects which we 
have not thoroughly studied.” 
And most aptly does Sir James Paget quote from the late 
Canon Mozley the weighty sentence,—-“ It were to be wished 
that the active penctration and close and acute attention which 
mankind have applied to so many subjects of knowledge, and 
so successfully, had been applied in a somewhat greater propor- 
tion than it has been to the due apprehension of that very 
important article of knowledge,—their own ignorance.” 

On the theological side, however, Sir James Paget's fine 
address certainly needs some expansion and illustration. 
Much that he says goes to prove not only that the sup- 
posed divergency of drift between the different sciences 
is more or less imaginary, but that “our future knowledge will 
not be merely heaped on the surface of that we now possess,” 
but that “it will penetrate the mass and fill its gaps and inter- 
spaces, and make many things one, which as yet seem multiple 
and alien.”” What he does not do quite so successfully, and what 
is yet quite within the scope of his address, is to show that this 
filling-in of the blank “interstitial spaces” between science 
and science, will be accompanied by a similar filling-in of the 
blank interstitial spaces between science and revelation. If it 
be so, there should already be instances in which science has 
verified, from a totally new side, truths anticipated by revela- 
tion, though not anticipated in the manner or form in which 
science brings its truths to light. We have already referred 
to one case of this kind suggested in Sir James Paget's address, 
namely, to the anticipation by revelation of the unity of Nature. 
But there is, of course, a possible interpretation of this anticipa- 
tion which would deny that it was, properly speaking, an antici- 
pation of animportant truth at all. We turn, therefore, to what 
we hold to be the most striking of all the anticipations by re- 
velation of a doctrine ouly now being slowly verified by science, 
and one filling up “the interspace” between two very different 
regions of human investigation. Sir James Paget refers to Mr, 
Darwin's teaching as to “the survival of the fittest’? thus :— 
“ Man has reached his present state in civilised races through 
an incessant struggle not only for food and life, but for intel- 
lectual mastery ; for virtue, as against those vices that are only 
brutality surviving; for truth, as against error. The influences 
of Christianity and of civilisation have made the struggle more 
gentle; the better sort of men do not destroy one another; but 
the law of conilict is not abrogated. The struggle which, from 
age to age, has ensured the survival of the fittest, has been 
under a law which includes intellectual conflicts, and has con- 
stantly helped to the attainment of the truth.” Sir James 
Paget here uses the phrase “survival of the fittest’ in a sense 
different from Mr. Darwin's, but one of which it is most im- 
portant to notice the true applicability to moral types. Mr. 
Darwin's “survival”? depends on the organic transmission to 
descendants of all the habits and variations of physical organi- 
sation favourable to the preservation or multiplication of a race, 
and on the tendency which those habits and physical variations 
have to shelter the individuals possessing them from destruction, 





and to give them special advantages in the conflict with 
races for food and mastery. But Sir James Paget uses the phrage 
in a very different sense. The only sense in which controy, 
and collision amongst human minds tend to the “ survival 
of the fittest creed,” is by sifting belief, and bringing to the 
side of the more reasonable or more potent and inspiri 
thought, those who were previously on the side of the 
less reasonable or less potent and inspiring thought,—in other 
words, by persuading men who were not adherents of 5 
particular conviction to adopt and act upon that conviction 
It is the ultimate power of gaining adherents which is 
this sense secures the survival of beliefs; and if those be the 
“fittest” beliefs which seem most to strengthen and vivif 
the minds of the most dominant races of men, as those are the 
fittest races for the earth which gain the securest and most 
dominant position in it, then, no doubt, revelation has antici. 
pated in a most astounding way the survival, and therefore, the 
fitness of certain beliefs which had nothing in the world to 
suggest them as fit beliefs for men at all, unless we can ascribe 
that suggestion to the inspiration of a superhuman mind. For 
revelation anticipated that that belief should most “ suryiye” 
which should range on its side the most profound indifference to 
its own adherents’ survival ; that the survival of the belief should 
be secured by the suffering and death of the believer; that it 
should triumph through his defeat; become strong by virtue 
of his weakness, and conquer in his humiliation. Ip 
the Jewish revelation, the promise is to the righteous 
servant who shall go like a lamb to the slaughter, and who, 
as the sheep before the shearers is dumb, openeth not hig 
mouth, and who is even to be “numbered with the trans: 
gressors.” But in the Christian revelation the principle of 
a survival ensured by death is carried to its utmost extent. It 
is made in some sense a condition of the triumph of Christianity 
that with no weapons of the flesh shall it resist evil,—that it is 
to yield before injustice and indignities, as the air yields 
before a blow;—that unless it can face death as the ear 
of wheat does when it is sown, it shall not “bring forth 
much fruit ;” that without shame it cannot be glorified; that 
without taking the lowest place, it can never reach the highest, 
Now, we venture to say that the power which could steadily 
predict, as the most fitting of human beliefs to survive all other 
beliefs, and to inspire those in whom it does survive to great 
achievements, such readiness, not to say ardour, to lose, to 
suffer, to die, in its name, was a power which Science 
itself ought to admit,—now that history has verified 
the prediction, —to the rank of superhuman. What 
could seem iess likely to improve the position of life 
on this earth, than the teaching that earthly life itself was 
utterly insignificant, compared with a particular state of 
heart towards a world which nobody could see? What could 
promise less of dominance, less of achievement, less of dis- 
tinction, than this constant exhortation to covet lowliness, to be 
patient of injustice, to welcome dishonour? Imagine the 
world from the Agnostic point of view, and you can hardly 
conceive a doctrine more likely to secure its own speedy extine- 
tion, than the doctrine that the world is to be won only by despis- 
ing the world, and true life gained only by encountering death. 
Yet this is precisely the paradox which Judaism first taught, and 
Christ accepted as the very key-note of his revelation, but of 
which it has taken centuries to verify the power. Ought not 
Science to admit that not even the first predicted and verified 
eclipse of the sun, tested the principles of science more effect- 
ually than this century-old anticipation of a type of belief as 
the fittest to survive all other human beliefs and to dominate 
the mind of man, which no one without superhuman help could 
have conceived appropriate to earthly life at all? 





TRADESMEN AND LONG CREDITS. 

VHE West-End tradesmen of London are trembling for their 
Long-Credit system, which is, they think, threatened 

from all sides. No sooner have they convinced themselves that 
Parliament will not put down the “ Stores,” which offer cheap 
goods in return for ready-money, than they are told that Lord 
Randolph Churchill has introduced a Bill reducing the time 
within which actions can be brought for debts under £100 from 
six years toone. The tradesmen are thunderstruck. A large pr0- 
portion of their debts are under £100, and perhaps half their cus- 
tomers take over one year’s credit; and if it is to be refused, 
their whole system of business must be revolutionised. They 
must practically ask ready-money, and if they do, they enter on 
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mpetition in which the cheapest dealers will carry off all 
ale Sh and so more than half of them will be ruined ; while 
es a will be harassed by having to enforce new customs | ¢ 
of «ee on patrons who will not understand matters, and 
who, if ofended, can leave them whenever they like. Lord 


Randolph, it is true, is not a very great man, and may 
be beaten ; but behind him there is a grander figure. d 
is a passed Lord Chancellor, he has in 


Lord Cairns 1 , , : 
his law reforms the support of his profession, and sometimes 


of her Majesty’s Government ; and he also has brought in a f 
Bill, which has passed the Lords, reducing the term within | t 
which unsecured debts of any amount can be recovered by | f 
process of law from six years to three. His Bi], it is under- | i 
stood, will pass, and the tradesmen, in rage and bewilderment, 
have held a meeting, and have fired off a petition to Parliament 
protesting against any alteration of the six years as ruinous to 
their businesses. 

The proceedings at the meeting of Saturday in Conduit 
Street were, as usual in such cases, a little comical. The 
tradesmen, we fancy, cannot quite put aside the ideas acquired 
under the ten-pound franchise, and think themselves quite | 
important electors, who have only to say they dislike a 
measure to be sure that it will be reconsidered. The notion 
that as electors the tradesmen of the fashionable streets are less 
important than, say, the cabmen or the certificated school 
teachers, has not entered their heads, and they abstain from 
argumeut with perplexing, as well as amusing, dignity. One 
tradesman did indeed remark that “it was never too late for 
honourable men to pay their debts,” than which nothing could 
be sounder or less appropriate ; but with that exception, nobody 
advanced any reason for resisting the Bill, except that its 
efect would be ruinous to tradesmen, which under the new 
suffrage is not as a Parliamentary argument conclusive. It 
will not be ruinous to their customers, but, on the contrary, 
will benefit them by reducing the temptation to wasteful ex- 
penditure; and the customers, as electors, outnumber trades- 
men by a hundred to one. The speakers’ annoyance, merely as 
annoyance, does not matter, and they are foolish to make such 
a parade of it, more especially as they have, if they will only be 
temperate, a very defensible and, as against Lord Randolph 
Churchill, absolutely conclusive case. 

The truth we take to be this. West-End tradesmen, like 
all other tradesmen, would be very glad indeed to insist on 
ready-money or short bills for their goods, if they could get 
either of them without limiting the extent of their business, 
but they cannot. They are prevented, partly by their own 
greed, partly by a peculiarity in the national manners, and 
partly by an odd twist in the national character. Many trades- 
men use long credit directly as a temptation, but others have 
much to say for themselves. The majority of the wealthy, 
whom the fashionable tradesmen try to attract, will not, under 
any compulsion whatever that is at all likely to be tried, pay 
ready-money for everything. They hate the trouble of it, will 
not carry heavy sums about with them, do not want to have 
cheque-books bulging out in their pockets, and very often have 
not the money to give. There is plenty for everybody at certain 
times and in the long-run, but they do not want to be spending 
when the bank-balance is low and rents or dividends not in, and 
if they are compelled to pay at once, feel hunted and harassed, 
and do not spend. They may be Irish landlords with the Land 
Bill not yet passed. It is part of their pleasure in the con- 
sciousness of their wealth, to be able to walk into shops, choose 
what they like, and pay when convenient, which, if other claims 
intervene, may be a long day. If this is true of the wealthy 
as a class, it is doubly true of their wives, who are practically 
Just as solvent, but whose supplies of money are irregular, 
and who do not want their bills presented just when their 
husbands’ are. They mean to pay and they can pay, and 
they do not see why they should be worried. If they are told 
that long credit means high charges they do not care, or say, 
with some truth, that they do not find tradesmen ready to give 
much discount for ready-money, or to give up the practice of 
taxing solvent customers for the bad debts of customers who 
have died, or fled, or gone into the Bankruptcy Court. An 
aversion to pay ready-money is a characteristic of whole classes, 
and one so strong, that we do not doubt Lord Randolph’s limit, if 
applied to all debts, would in practice involve not only a refusal 
of Justice to many tradesmen entitled to it, but a serious increase 
in the average of the prices charged for specially good articles. 


who had sued him. 


tional risk from bad debts. 
would soon correct his prices, and that is true for almost all 
commonarticles, but it is not true about scarce articles, or articles 
into which taste enters,—wines, for instance; or in which the 


credit. Many of the well-off men would insist on credit, would 
forget about the year’s limit, and if reminded of the legal obli- 


ation, would pay and quit that shop for ever. They would 


regard legal proceedings as insults, and ask the tradesman why, 
if he doubted neither their honesty nor their solvency, he sent 
them lawyers’ letters. 


This may be doubted, but all England 
eclared Lord Palmerston magnanimous, because he insisted, to 


his stud-groom’s horror, on continuing to deal with a saddler 


The tradesman could not plead the law, 
or his customers deny that the law is needed to compel them 
o pay; and could not speak of his customers’ chance of dying, 
or they do not want to be considering death when they are buy- 
ng fine clothes, bric-i-brac, or unnecessary furniture. He could 


do nothing, and would do nothing, except give up his “legal 
remedy,” complain with justice that legislators were incon- 
siderate, and tax the whole of his customers to meet his addi- 


It may be said that competition 


learness itself is part of the luxury,—jewels, for example ; 


or in which one tradesman has a distinctly different repu- 
tation from another, as is the case with fashionable tailors, 
milliners, coach-builders, and many others. Such men would be 
compelled to give a certain amount of credit under any law, or 
to shut up shop; and it seems hard that, within certain strict 
limits, law should be denied them. 
deliver things at a high price, and to wait so many years for 
their money, if required, and there is nothing in the contract 
so immoral that the law should of necessity condemn it. 
Suppose they all took six-years bills, agreeing to cancel them if 
paid beforehand, the law would enforce those bills. 


They virtually contract to 


The only reason for a law of limitation on tradesmen’s debts 


is expediency, the experience which shows that it is not expe- 


dient to encourage people to heap up debts for long periods, and 


so make their own position and the profits of trade excessively 
unsettled. After a curiously long period vf doubt, a con- 
sensus has arisen that some limitation is advisable, and the 
only point remaining to be decided is the period. Law reformers 
at first thought twelve years would be a short enough limit, then 
they fixed on six, and now Lord Cairns proposes three, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill insists on one. The latter limit, we are 
certain, will not work, and will only increase the price always 
paid for long credit. ‘The wealthy man who wants credit 
at all wants a year’s time; and trade has regulated itself 
upon that basis. If you pay at Christmas, you are a 
good customer, and if not, not; and to send a lawyer’s letter 
because Christmas is extended to include February, or even 
March, would be considered, and in fact would be, highly oppres- 
sive. The tradesman who did it, while professing to give credit, 
would be deserted. Besides, nature has settled some part of the 
question against Lord Randolph Churchill. If a landlord gives 
time at all to a struggling tenant, he must give a year, for the 
money comes after harvest; and to get in a new harvest isa 
process which takes, first and last, eighteen months. Why should 
not a tradesman have as much law as a landlord? Three years 
may be a better limit than six, and we certainly should not pro- 
nounce against it until the subject had been thoroughly discussed 
in the Commons ; but it is certainly the extreme minimum limit, 
and we should be inclined, pending further information, to prefer 
four. It is not always quite unreasonable that increase of salary, 
or of business, or of property should be discounted a little; nor is 
the tailor necessarily an outlaw who tells the lieutenant that 
as his promotion is coming, he will give him time till then, but 
then he must pay up. Ready-money dealing is a very good 
thing, and we quite agree that the tradesman who will not 
insist on payment in reasonable time should be left to his own 
resources, and trade on his own judgment without help from 
Courts; but credit is useful, too, and we ought not to refuse 
the justice for which the tradesman pays taxes, merely because 
he makes contracts to receive his pay a long time hence. It is 
not expedient that business should be conducted generally on 
avery long-credit system; but if an upholsterer chooses to 
take payment in reversionary interests, that transaction is not 


visibly immoral. 





A NIGHT'S STEAM-TRAWLING IN SCOTLAND. 
Ove Fish supply is a subject of the greatest importance to 
every one interested in the welfare of the nation. Legis- 


lation seems endless, Bill after Bill appears to confuse and 





’ 
The new law would operate to increase the interest charged for 
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annoy; but all the while, the greater question—that of the 
adaptation of the harvest of the sea to the services of the 
people—is but feebly touched. At a time when we have a 
literature on the salmon, we are content to remain in compara- 
tive ignorance of the habits of many of the other fish which 
swarm in our estuaries. ‘True, we know of the herring, 
and have profited by the knowledge; we are also aware that all 
round our coasts fleets of small boats are engaged in the ‘ white 
fishing,” some of them going far out to sea, and remaining on 
the grounds for days; and we know, further, that most con- 
mendable efforts have been successfully made to improve 
the class cf boats sailing from Newhaven and other 
ports. But it appears more than surprising to learn 
that the practice of steam-trawling, which has been long 
carried on around the English coasts, was practically unknown 
in Scotland two years ago. About that time, a few vessels 
arrived from the Tyne, their departure being hastened by the 
state of trade there. ‘They were principally powerful tugs, 
fitted up with trawling gear, but not otherwise suitable for the 
trade. Success was almost immediate, and as the intelligence 
spread, some local tug-owners converted their vessels into 
trawlers, while the regular traders in the North of England de- 
termined to seek “fresh fields and pastures new.” ‘There was 
soon an outcry amongst the fishermen on the coasts, and a 
climax was reached when one of the trawlers was attacked by 
two boats’ crews off Prestonpans and seriously damaged. This 
outrage drew public attention to the trade which had been so 
quietly going on for months, and the seemingly endless ques- 
tion of the merits and demerits of steam-trawling in estuaries 
became ground for long and bitter discussions. 

The trawlers, having secured the punishment of their assail- 
ants in the Law Courts, proceeded to their work again, despite the 
threatenings levelled at them by intending legislators. Vessels 
were built and dispatched to the French and Spanish coasts, where 
the supplies of fish are illimitable, and as news of heavy hauls 
of splendid cod and haddocks spread, the indignation of the 
fishing-people began to wane, and the fishwives, after a little 
show of anger, swelled their profits by selling the fish obtained 
by means of the ugly and hated trawl. The Government 
Commission elicited some interesting facts regarding trawling, 
and the measure now before Parliament is one of the results; but 
as the clauses more essentially refer to the damage likely to be 
done to clam and oyster-beds in narrow estuaries, the wider 
question of the legality and advisability of steam-trawling is 
not touched. With the view of giving a general idea of the 
trade as at present carried on in the Firth of Forth, the de- 
scription of a day and night in a steam-trawler may be of prac- 
tical use, at a time when Royalty is seen interesting itself in 
such a matter as the Norwich Exhibition. 

Hugh Miller, with his graphie pen, has described with mar- 
vellous power the night passed in a herring-boat. 
very much romance in a steam-trawler. 
disagreeable, 
looker-on. 


There is not 
Dingy, damp, and 
these are the impressions which first strike the 
The person who goes trawling must be prepared to 
rough it; he must exhibit contentment when lying on a hard 
board, and be satisfied with the modest refreshment of very 
black coffee and butter of pronounced odour. He may account 
himself fortunate if, after half-a-dozen rebuffs, he secures a 
skipper who can get over the idea of any person, other 
than a lunatic, seeking to go out all night for pleasure. 
But his troubles are not over when he has secured his passage. 
His garments are not adapted for the fishy and tarry home he 
is to occupy for so many hours, and as he views the begrimed 
men, and casts his eyes forward to the dripping cables, he 
realises that Beau Brummel could hardly feel at home in a 
steam-trawler. 

The vessel leaves the crowded harbour of Leith, and instantly 
the voyager’s fears and troubles vanish. For who could at midday 
refuse to thank God for the privilege of breath, when he looks 
upon the Firth of Forth in a brilliant spring day, with her 
million waves dancing in the sun. Out between the piers, pass- 
ing a foreign war-vessel with yawning portholes, steams the 
trawler, and soon she nears the frowning fortifications 
of Inchkeith, and skirts the dangerous reef of the Herwit. 
There are half-a-dozen men on board, including the master and 
engineers. ‘The master is the owner, a native of the Tyne, not “an 
ancient mariner,” by any means, but a fresh, jovial fellow, given 
to singing Methodist hymns and denouncing whisky. His crew 
all hail from the north of England. ‘They work on the system 
of payment by results,—that is, a share is laid aside for 





te 
the “boat,” another share for the master, and smaller py, 
portions for each of the crew. In some of the trawlers ther i 
a modification of this system, the small fish falling to th 
men, but in all cases the crew are encouraged to work on the 
principle of sharing in the general profits. The one called mi 
“fisherman” must have an intimate knowledge of the wh 
business he is engaged in, ready for all emergencies, quick : 
expedients, and acquainted with every foot of sea the vessel hag 
to travel over. If the other men are not fishing they are 
mending their nets, for dire is the destruction if even q niece 
of wreckage should come across the path of the trawl, as itis 
being dragged over the bottom of the sea. One of the crew ig 
oiling the steam-winch on deck, another is casting the lead 
reporting shallow water or a muddy bottom; and just as dark. 
ness is beginning to creep over us, the lights of North Berwick 
gleam out, the loom of the Bass is seen, and all hands are at 
work to prepare the trawl for its first descent into the deep, 

Withouta sketch it would be difficult to give a non-technieg} 
reader a full idea of the beam trawl. It may be very briefly 
described as a long net attached to a wooden beam, which is 
trailed along the bottom of the sea. By an ingenious arrange. 
ment, the fish caught in the net are not permitted to escape, so 
that the trawl may be allowed to remain at the bottom for 
several hours. A warp, sixty or eighty fathoms in length, con. 
nects the beam and nets with the steamer. The depth of water 
having been sounded, the master considers it advisable to begin 
operations. The nets are adjusted, the beam disappears over 
the side, the warp runs out quickly, orders are given to ease the 
engines so as to secure a knot an hour of speed, and soon 
“manfully against the gale we tak’ the tide.” 

The wind has freshened, and the steamer rocks uneasily, in 
a manner rather destructive to human rest aud peace. We 
ask sorrowfully enough, as the sea breaks over the deck, if it 
was for this we were ordained, and fail to obtain consolation 
in the thought that he who would learn much must suffer much, 
Yet there is a limit to all things, and when the chatty captain, 
pitying our half-moribund condition, agrees to forget consist- 
ency, and produces some refreshment of the orthodox kind, 
life becomes worth living again. “This must go on for three 
hours,” we are told. Recognising the inevitable, we resolve to 
make the best of it, by endeavouring to extract some infor. 
mation from our skipper. He is nothing loth to utter his 
“Custom hath made in him a property of uneasi- 
ness,’ for he is ready at all points to answer the daring ones 
who would for one moment blame the trawler with doing 
an unwise or illegal thing. ‘ Look you,” he said, in his rough, 
genuine, Northumberland twang, “ there's never a fisherman yet 
who was contented. Give them everything that’s in the sea, 
and they'd wish for all the hares and rabbits on the land. 
Don't tell me that we’re harrying the Firth; there’s as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it, and more, too; and yet they'd 
let poor folks starve, rather than see steam on their Firth ; that’s 
what they call theirs. And they do say that steam frightens 
the herrings away, so let’s have done with all the steamers that 
sail up the Firth; that would do, wouldn’t it ? Then they tell 
us that we spoil the breeding-beds, as if they knew anything 
about the very thing that puzzled Frank Buckland. I had 
Frank a trip with me once, and Lor’! I'd hae liked to let the 
fishermen hear what he said.” And the worthy captain had 
to relieve himself by a hearty guffaw. “And more, they'te 
threatening law on us. D’ye think we want to go near 
their clam-beds,—no, no! we're more careful of our nets 
than that. Or why don’t they get their beds buoyed off! 
would like to know ? Starving poor folks by clearing away the 
fish in the Firth, nonsense! Why, at the ‘Tyne there they've 
been going on for years, and the fish are as plentiful as ever. 
The beds off the May would keep us all going for years; and 
when they’re no good we'll go further out. And it’s all non- 
sense about picking up nasty things in our nets; the folk who 
say that don’t seem to know that the thing’s impossible. 
True enough, we’ve got £50 at a shot, and earned £200 ina 
week, but when you take off stormy weather, the wear-and-teat 
of boats, auctioneers’ charges, keeping up the crew, harbour 
charges, and all, you see there’s a chance of not makings 
fortune. ‘Then we get a little towing sometimes, and on the 
whole, we’re a happy sort of lot.” 


opinions. 


The skipper has just turned optimist, when the vessel gives 
a sudden wrench, which throws the tumblers to the floor. The 
master, with an alacrity which does him credit, rushes up the 
companion-way, and turns to inform us in a grim whisper that 
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Cn ten” We learn that the trawl had caught upon 

= pstruction at the bottom, but through the watch- 
43 a "the man at the wheel, the accident, which might 
Ee sled in the destruction of the whole of the gear, 
had proved a slight one. Our course is across the Firth, 
and we are now near the May Island, the night clear, and a 
heavy tide flowing up. By twelve o’clock the trawl is ready, 
and half an hour is expended in raising it, even although the 
steam-winch is fully utilised, The whispers of the men as they 
feel the strain on the warp suggest the possibility of a good 
dispose of the half-expressed fear that the net has 
by the slight accident which occurred. The beam at 
Jast appears, the iron framework which goes over the bottom 
shining like burnished silver. Fish, apparently stunned, begin 
to appear on the top of the water, and while we are looking 
over, a large-sized cod, which has succeeded in wriggling out of 
the net, rises to the surface and floats helplessly. One of the 
crew with a short boat-hook transfixes the fish, and instantly 
lands it upon the deck. Glad to have sport of any kind, we lower 
buckets over and make frantic efforts to catch the other fish 
floating about. While we do so, the “bag” has been hoisted 
from thesea,and hangs from the “ cross-beam,” a mass of moving 
silver in the bright moonlight. Lanterns are placed all around, 
and when the order is given, the crew turn the “bag,” pear- 
shaped with the weight of fish, and with every mesh drawn like 
whipcord. In an instant the “ fisherman ” cuts a piece of rope, 
and the contents of the net fall upon the deck. Nearly a ton 
of fish has been caught, and the sight under the gleaming 
lamps is weird and striking. ‘The haul mainly consists of flat- 
fish, the variety of “lemon-soles”’ being the most prominent. 
There is an immense skate, some hnndreds of haddocks, whit- 
ings of all sizes, and many other varieties of fish. The hideous 
+ monk’ appears, with gaping jaws full of the fish he has en- 
deayoured to devour in the net, and the men on deck soon close 
his lease of life by knocking in his head, and throwing him 
overboard. The disgusting catfish affords some amusement, 
as the men, knowing his character, put his mouth near one of 
the iron bars, which he seizes in a manner calculated to make us 
shudder. The ink-fish, which, we are told, is considered a great 
delicacy by the Italians, sends its defilement over the mass, 
When the fish have been “ sorted,”’ the débris is searched, and 
we find such articles as pieces of coal, old iron, and timber. 
There are hundreds of immature fish of all kinds, and there are 
alsoa large quantity of clams, thus giving force to the allegation 
that damage may be done to beds. The “ catch” having been 
placed in boxes ready for transmission by mail-train to London, 
the water hose is turned upon them, and the sight becomes a 
pretty one. The trawl is again overboard, and we are going 
slowly up the Firth—homewards. 


h aul, a nd 
‘been torn 


TO THE EDITOR. 
eS ae 
RETREATS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sirn,—Retreats are too valuable to the cause of real religion, 
inward and practical, to be damaged by such a champion of 
that canse as yourself without any protest in their favour. 
Your article indicates with penetrating clearness a danger of 
which no religions man can be unconscious, the danger of un- 
reality. It is not, of course, confined to religious people; if we 
were to discard religion because we or other religious people 
were unreal, we should have to do the same with morality, on 
precisely similar grounds; but beeause religion is the highest, 
the danger of religions unreality, and the offence given by it to 
others, are proportionately great. The present generation, with 
all its “ realisms,” has hardly done more than make the danger 
change its disguise. In fact, when we look at the hurry of the 
time, its enormous half-digested reading, its large intellectual 
paper currency of words and phrases and opinions seldom re- 
cashed into the bullion of thought which they represent, one might 
be inclined to call it a special danger of our day, if one did 
not suspect that these deepest human tendencies seem “ special ” 
to each generation in turn. Anyhow, it is grave enough and 
Pressing enough. It haunts alike the most opposite forms of 
religious life; it is not avoided by the use or by the disuse of 
outward acts. 

The remedy is to be compelled to think, and if possible to 
feeland to imagine. And for compelling people to think on 
their own and others’ deepest things, the things which we call 
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spiritual, we have, I am convinced, no instrument like Retreats. 
In no ecclesiastical interest, and in full view, I hope, of the 
gravity and breadth of the religious issues now at stake among 
us, I should say deliberately that nothing (at all in the same 
kind) was so likely to serve the cause of religion as an increas- 
ing use of Retreats, by clergy and laity of the most various 
types of character and Christian opinion. I am sanguine that 
on further inquiry you would yourself be led to endorse this 
opinion. For I believe that retreats supply in great 
measure the very need which you describe. You object 
that they are too much crowded with religious services, and 
you quote a programme of a day of retirement arranged 
by the Bishop of Exeter. But the fact is that that day is 
hardly a retreat at all, as any one may see for himself who 
looks at the time-table which you print, and calculates the 
length of the intervals which would be left for meditation in 
chapel or the Bishop’s garden, after services, addresses, and 
meals have been deducted. Here, in our English way, the dis- 
tinctive features of an institution are almost sacrificed in the 
effort to make it practically acceptable to a large number of 
people. It is difficult for the clergy to spare much time, and 
many of them would suspect or dread any scheme which 
seemed to require a prolonged exercise of the spiritual faculties. 
Whether it is well thus to meet people more than half-way in such 
a matter, is a point of which you, Sir, will agree that the Bishop 
of Exeter is a better judge than we can be. The same thing has 
been done elsewhere, and warm expressions of gratitude have 
seemed to show that even this largely diluted dose of the strong 
medicine of retirement from ordinary routine could produce 
very sensible effect. But I am heartily at one with you in say- 
ing that the organisers of such days should realise that, in order 
to meet the wishes or fears of a larger number, they have largely 
sacrificed the essential character of a retreat. 

But suppose that you have a retreat of three or of four 
nights, including two or three whole days, and that on each of 
these days you have your time so arranged that (after all 
deductions and interruptions, and besides a time for air and 
exercise), you get three spaces of something like two hours 
of uninterrupted silence and privacy; and suppose that with 
these opportunities for private appropriation of what is said, 
some person (who, if nota “spiritual Socrates,” is considerably 
above the average of his hearers in spiritual maturity and in- 
sight) leads your thoughts in a series of addresses along topics 
of the most fundamental spiritual kind—(no opening to a 
retreat is more common than the simple challenge to ask 
yourself “what was the end for which God gave you your 
being ?"’)—or that he analyses some of the principal forms of evil 
for the closer searching of conscience, or indicates new bearings 
upon faith or duty of truths already believed. 
retreat of this kind (such are the retreats now in use by more 
people, clerical and lay, than is generally known), and I think the 
ordinary Englishman would shrink from it, because it gave him 
not too little, but too much time for self-searching and self- 
collection, because it withdrew him too much and not too little 
from his ordinary life. In fact the criticisms which one commonly 
hears about retreats are of this kind. People dread to be too high 
wrought, or doubt the value of impressions made upon them- 
selves under circumstances so unlike those in which they 
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ordinarily live. These criticisms may have their value, though, 
like all criticisms made without experience of the thing criti- 
cised, they are apt to be wide of the mark; and they ignore the 
far graver danger, which I cannot help hoping that your article 
may lead some people to face. But, at least, they may be taken 
as some evidence that retreats are something very unlike the 
ordinary routine of religious conventionalities. And expertis 
erede. hose who have tried will tell you how wonderfully the 
“hard-baked crust of routine” is pierced, and the mind startled, 
braced, and refreshed by the luminous way in which the real 
character of things and their true proportion come out, when 
they are brought under the light of the great spiritual truths. 
You will agree that if this is so, the question whether there 
should be more ov fewer offices of worship in the day, is one on 
which we can afford, if need be, to differ. For myself, [ should 
plead that they are felt as a rest and refreshment from the 
strain of a retreat (which is, by-the-bye, one of the great 


proofs of its reality); that they bring the individual, 


at a time of heightened introspection, into repeated and 
wholesome contact with the inspired standards, and with 
the current of religious life and thought contained in the 
Psalms or Collects which generations have used; and (which 
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is specially to the purpose of your article) that the familiar 
words and forms sparkle at such a time with vivid meanings, 
the light of which does not wholly leave them when routine is 
resumed, and which supply far the best remedies against the con- 
ventional performance of that routine. Jf people will use the 
thing, then let them knock it about as they will, till it takes 
the form which most completely suits their needs. And there 
ought not to be, and is not, the least reason why all the details 
of a retreat should be used alike by all. But, meanwhile, I 
would earnestly represent that no minor objections should 
hinder retreats from doing the much that they can do to meet 
our greatest need, which is an increase in the number of those 
who have genuine, deep, appropriated convictions on moral and 
spiritual matters, and to whom it is a real and familiar thing 
to gauge the complicated difficulties of personal and corporate 
conduct by some principles more adequate than the curious 
amalgam of truth and falsehood, of half-understood and half- 
reconciled principles, which makes up what we call public 
opinion. It would be hard to say whether it is to clergy or to 
laity that they have most to give.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
E. 8. Tarsor. 
ABBE MARTIN AND THE RITUALISTS. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE *‘ SrecTatTor.’’] 

Sir,—It is due to the position and undoubted sincerity of the 
Abbé Martin that I should offer some observations on his letter 
published in last week’s Spectator. In doing so, I will confine 
myself rigidly to his strictures on the article which he criticises. 

1. The Abbé assumes that all who join the Church of Rome 
live spiritually and morally a higher life than they did before, 
and that all who forsake that Church descend to a lower level 
of morality. I dispute both assertions. ‘To take an extreme 
case,—Blanco White was undoubtedly a better man, morally, 
after he left the Church of Rome than he was while he ad- 
ministered the sacraments of that Church, believing them to be 
superstitions nonsense. Mr. Archer Butler was a convert from 
the Church of Rome to the Church of England. Intellectually 
and morally, he is entitled to be placed in the same category as 
Cardinal Newman. The Abbé Martin would not venture to 
say that Mr. Archer Butler’s life showed any deterioration after 
his conversion. On the other hand, some Anglican con- 
verts to Romanism have visibly deteriorated morally. So 
have some Roman Catholic converts to the Anglican Church. 
In neither case, therefore, is it logical to draw any decided con- 
clusion from facts of that kind. ; 

2. The Abbé Martin says of my review in the Spectator :— 
“The reviewer retorts upon my argument taken from the 
congé délire and the slavery of the Anglican Church. He 
quotes the acts of Napoleon [. and the election of Bishops by 
the French Government. But he misrepresents the two cases. 
The question is, not ‘what a tyrant attempts to do,’ but rather 
what docs the Chireh accept 2” LT admit the Albé’s limitation, 
and [ affirm that the French Church dil accept a degree of 
slavery from Napoleon and other French Sovereigns which 
the Church of England never has accepted. ‘The Church of 
France, by the formal engagement of the Pope, is at this 
moment under the dominion of the Concordat and of the 
Now let us see what this means. <A few 
examples will suffice. 

The Pope coneceled to the seenlar Government the right of 
This gave the secular Power the 
And if avy Bishop refused to resign, 


“Organic Laws.” 


rearranging the French sees. 
right of suppressing Sees. 
the State could depose him, without the intervention of the 
Spiritualty, and deprive him of his jurisdiction. 

The Pope also agreed in the Concordat that the chief of the 
State should nominate to all the Sees in France, the Pope 
having merely the power of canonical institution. Moreover, 
the Bishops could not appoint Curés, except in agreement with 
the Government. And this right of consent on the part of the 
State implied the right of dismissal on the part of the State. 
The Bishop could not dismiss the Curé, except with the con- 
sent of the State. The Abbé Martin is also aware that no 
‘clesiastical decrees or statutes have any legal validity in 
rance without the sanction of the State, and that this law 
dates from the reign of St. Louis. He knows also that it has 
been a law of France from the aiecfen régiine that there must be 
no communication with the Roman See, and in particular no 
journeys to Rome, without the consent of the Civil Government. 


it was made a political offence (a erie Cetat) for a French 
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Bishop to write directly to the Pope or his Ministers, without 
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the permission of the State. he Pope even agreed, in th 
Organic Articles (Nos. 42-43), to leave the determination ; 
the dress of the clergy of the French Church to the State 
The Pope also agreed that persons nominated to Seog should 
be examined as to their soundness in the faith by one Bisho 
and two priests, convinissioned by the chief of the State for that 
purpose. Another of the Organic Articles decreed that 00 
Bishop should hold any ordination until the number of the 
persons to be ordained should be submitted tu the Ciy 
ment for its approval. 

I forbear, not for lack of other examples, but in Consideration 
for your space. The degradation of the Catholic Church in 
France and elsewhere—a degradatiun to the Civil Power never 
reached by the Church of England since the Reformation—was 
not “ what a tyrant attempted to do,” but emphatically « wha 
the Church accepted.” As for Dr. Temple, his election to the 
See of Exeter was as regular and canonical as that of any Bishop 
in Christendom.—I am, Sir, &e., Your Reviewer, 


il Govern. 





“THE LIFE OF DR. DUFF.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—With reference to Dr. Smith’s letter, which appears jp 
your last issue, it may be well to explain that we have pub. 
lished the new and cheaper edition by special instructions fron 
the family of the late Dr. Dufii—We are, Sir, &c., 
Hopper anv Stoveutoy, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, B.C., February 28th. 








POETRY. 
sceepegse 
BEFORE THE SPRING. 
Tz wind has blown the last year’s leaves 
From off the primrose head ; 
The lilac-shoot its prison cleaves ; 
The elm-tree tips are red. 
And all about, though trees are bare, 
And covert none to sing, 
The blackbird heralds everywhere 
The coming of the spring. 
Sing on, sweet bird, for you have faith 
To trust all darkness is not death! 
The spring has signs to show her nigh, 
And bid the world prepare ; 
Has Joy no herald, or must I 
Look for no future fair ? 
My heart seems barren as a world 
Where Spring comes neyermore ; 
No leaf shows from its sheath uncurled ; 
No birds their raptures pour. 
Yet, faithless heart, believing be,— 


‘The Spring must come again for thee! RB. I. 0. 





NATURAS PENETRALIA., 
A siuacGisut little stream, that loiters slow 
Between gnarled tree-trunks aud thick tangled grass 
And giant reeds, in a deep, wet morass 
For many a league, screened from the fiery glow 
Of tropic sunlight ; here and there a row 
Of small red bitterns, sitting patiently, 
Watch for the passing of their finny prey, 
All silent as the water’s voiceless flow. 
Flash, like live opals through the gloom, a pair 
Of bronze-winged doves; and in the inmost heart 
Of this deep wilderness, alone, apart, 
With mighty limbs outstretched and half-shut eyes, 
Lord of the pathless forest, dreaming lies 
The dreadful tiger, in his reedy lair. 


BOOKS 
a 
ene 
LORD CAMPBELL.* 
Tirts autobiography of the author of the * Lives of the Chancellors 
and the Chief Justices” rivals in interest the most interesting 0 
the series. Few men who started from such small beginnings 
as Lord Campbell have reached either of those great posts, and 


' 


* Life of John. Lord Campbell, Edited by his Daug ter, the Hon. Mrs. Hard- 
castle. 2 vols. London: John Murray, 1581. 
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feuor still have lived, as he did, to fill each of _ in = 
John Campbell was born - 1779, at Cupar, the ee eerie 
the “Kingdom of Fife.’ He was the son of the parish 
minister, and his early years were passed in the manse. He 
was intended for the Scotch Church, and in course of time he 
was sent to the University of St. Andrew’s to qualify himself 
for that arduous destiny. Fortune, however, was kind to 
him, and opezed a door of escape just at the moment 
when his failure to establish satisfactorily, in an exegeti- 
cal essay, by passages from Scripture, that “the Second 

Person of the Trinity acted as the Creator of the world, 
had convinced him that he was not fitted to shine in the Kirk. 
He eagerly accepted the offer of the position ot “coach” ina 
London family. There have been few men whose career better 
illustrates Dr. Johnson’s celebrated remark, that the finest 
prospect a Scotchman ever sees is the high road that leads him 
to London. Once in London, Campbell, whose family had 
hoped that by great good-luck he might become the minister of 
«9 small country parish, among the moors of Fife, called 
Cameron,” never halted or faltered till he reached the Wool- 
sack. Not that his progress was rapid, or marked by startling 
and romantic incidents. Almost at once, with a sure instinct, 
he chose the law as his profession, but he was altogether 
unable to afford the expense of being called to the Bar. 
For four or five years he supported himself as a reporter 
onthe staff of the Chronicle, and laid by all that he could spare 
out of his salary of four guineas a week. His principal duties 
were writing theatrical critiques and reporting debates in the 
House of Commons. Strange to say, he neither knew, nor 
cared to learn, anything of shorthand, and he maintains that 
“shorthand writers are wholly incompetent to report a good 
speech.” Asa dramatic critic, he appears to have been very 
successful; and as he points ont, the office was a more important 
one than it is now:—*“ No one in the present day can forma 
notion of the importance then [7.e., about 1809-4] attached to 
the drama...... Ifa new piece or a new performer was to 
come out, the town was in the greatest excitement; crowds 
rushed to the theatres, taking their stand at the pit- 
door before mil-day, and there was intense anxiety to 
know the result.” Mrs. Siddons, though past her prime, 
was still powerful and attractive, and Campbell wit- 
nessed the début of Miss O'Neil, and was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the “ infant Roscius,’’ Master Betty, who died only 
the other day, and of whom he tells us that “as often as he 
acted, there was Charles James Fox in the stage-box, hanging 
on the boy’s lips, and rapturously applauding him.” Campbell's 
mornings, meanwhile, were spent in legal study, and the end 
of the evening not unfrequently at the Cider Cellar, where 
Porson might constantly be seen, smoking and drinking brandy- 
and-water, but not too intoxicated to recite without the loss of a 
word first “an ode of Pindar and then a whole act of The Mayor 
of Garrett,” or to electrify all present with his declamations of 
Paradise Lost. It is needless to add that the judicious Camp- 
bell attended these revels as a mere spectator. He tells us 
that he never could “acquire the faculty of smoking,” and 
“observed strict sobriety, abstaining from ‘goes’ of brandy, 
and not drinking more than half-a-pint of cider.” 

In 1804 he entered the chambers of Mr. Tidd, the celebrated 
special pleader. This remarkable man, who is best known to 
the general reader as Uriah Heep’s favourite author, long stood 
without a rival at the head of his own branch of the pro- 
fession; and his chambers were so largely resorted to by 
promising young lawyers, that in the course of a few 
years he numbered among his pupils Lords Cottenham, 
Lyndhurst, Denman, and Campbell, of whom three became 
Lord Chancellors and two Chief Justices. Campbell made 
himself so useful to his master, that Tidd was glad to 
prevail upon him to remain for a second year, upon the 
terms that the pxpil should receive, instead of paying, the 
customary hundred guineas. This fee, added to the money 
which he still made by furtive contributions to the Chronicle— 
“small, I will not say witty, paragraphs, interspersed with 
italics, to inform the reader where the joke is to be found ”— 
and backed by the liberal assistance of his brother in 
{ndia, enabled him to bear the expense of being called 
to the Bar, and of providing himself with a library. He 
Was called at the end of 1806, and about a year after- 
wards began the publication of his “Nisi Prius Reports,” 
which brought him at once into notice, and soon secured 
‘nm a good share of Guildhall practice. He at first joined the 








Home Circuit, but with the excellent judgment which he always 
showed where his own interests were concerned, deserted it for 
the Oxford Circuit, where, among inferior competitors, his solid 
talent and pushing industry quickly made him conspicuous. 
In his fifth year he made an income of £1,000, and from that time 
onwards his career at the Bar was one of unbroken prosperity. 
It would have been strange if it had been otherwise, for never 
did a young Scotchman more thoroughly understand or more 
assiduously practise the art of getting on. He devoted great 
pains to the task of ridding himself of his Scotch accent, 
which he fancied stood in his way, and of which he writes 
to his brother, with more candour, perhaps, than patriotic 
feeling, “I would at any time listen to the sharpening of a 
saw or the creaking of a hinge, in preference to my native 
dialect.” In another letter he enumerates with much 
seriousness the authors whom it is best to read “for plea- 
sure, improvement, and show,’ awarding the palm to 
Shakespeare, of whom he says enthusiastically, “This is the 
author to study for the sake of conversation in England.” Tn 
the same spirit, having at last come to the conclusion that he 
could “ yenture on marriage without imprudence,” and feeling 
that his inability to dance might spoil his chances, he began at 
the rather mature age of thirty-four to take lessons, in the long 
vacation. These are but illustrations, which might easily be 
multiplied, of the way in which, by hook or by crook, he 
availed himself of everything that could help him directly 
or indirectly towards the main objects of his ambition. 
He was often congratulated on his good-luck, but, though 
very successful, he cannot be called exceptionally fortu- 
nate. A man who does not became Attorney-General until 
he is fifty-five, or Lord Chief Justice until he is seventy, and 
who only occupies the Woolsack during the last two years of a 
life of eighty-two, although he has more than his fair share of 
the good things of life, can hardly be styled the favourite of 
fortune. It was his power of waiting and working on which 
brought Campbell to the front. He was not a brilliant man, but 
he had very good parts, an equable temperament, a most perti- 
nacious ambition, and the constitution of a horse. The conse- 
quence was that he outstayed all his rivals, and slowly but 
surely got everything that he wanted. It is only just to say, at 
the same time, that he played the game with perfect fairness. 
He was not sensitive or finely strung, and if he wished for a 
thing, he did not scruple to ask for it. But he was honourable 
and independent, and although, first in the case of Lord Plunkett, 
and again in the case of Lord Denman, he was suspected of 
intriguing for place, this book conclusively proves, what was 
already generally acknowledged, that there was not in either 
instance any foundation for the charge. It should be added that 
his letters give a very pleasing impression of his domestic 
relations. 

After one unsuccessful attempt, Campbell got into Parliament, 
in 1830, being elected at the dissolution after the death of George 
IV. for the then very corrupt constituency of Stafford. He 
seems to have stood as a Whig, but he was at that time by no 
means a robust politician. In 1818, when wheat had recently 
been selling at 120s. a quarter, and when the nation was 
groaning under the incubus of Eldon and Sidmouth, he writes 
to his father, “ At present, there is hardly any measure in the 
foreign or domestic policy of the country which can be com- 
plained of.” In the same tone he adjures his brother, just 
before the election in 1830, “ For God’s sake, do not become 
Radical! Why should you wish the Duke to be forced out 2” 
And as late as October in that year, his idea of Parliamentary 
Reform did not go beyond giving Members to the large 
towns. Any general alteration of the right of voting he 
thought dangerous and revolutionary. When the Reform 
Bill was introduced, in the following March, he was 
“quite appalled.” But his conversion was rapid, and 
three weeks later we find him hurrying up from cireuit to vote 
for the second reading, which he boasts that he carried, as in « 
sense he no doubt did, the numbers, being—for, 502; and 
against, 301. He describes the debates in the House of Com- 
mons as, for the most part, very poor; but Macaulay's speeches 
on the Bill were, he says, “the most delightful to listen to of 
any Lever heard in Parliament.” Campbell does not seem to 
have spoken much, but what he did he did well; and in 1835, 
after being Solicitor-General for a few months, he was appointed 
Attorney-General, an office which he held, except for the short 
break of Sir R. Peel’s administration in 1534-5, for eight years. 
His two chief professional contests during that period were the 
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action of crim. cun. brought by Mr. Norton against Lord Mel- 
bourne, in which he represented the defendant and was successful; 
and the struggle between the House of Commons and the printer 
Stockdale, in which he appeared for the House, and was signally 
worsted. In 1841, when the Melbourne Ministry was tottering, he 
was rewarded for his long services with a peerage and afew weeks’ 
tenure of the Irish Chancellorship. When the Whigs came in 
again, in 1846, he entered the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy ; 
on Lord Denman’s retirement, in 1850, he became Chief Justice ; 
and finally, in 1859, Lord Palmerston made him Lord Chan- 
cellor. From the moment that he becomes an official person and 
an assured success, his diary and letters, as so often happens, lose 
almost all their interest. They add little to what the world 
already knows of the strength and weakness of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s long-lived administration, and of Lord John Russell’s, 
in which the writer was a Cabinet Minister, they tell us next to 
nothing. 

As a politician, Campbell appears to have been a good 
party man, a “limited Whig,” with a mild desire for 
general improvement, strongly in sympathy with most of the 
popular prejudices and panics of the Palmerstonian era, alto- 
gether without democratic fibre, and very much afraid of the 
Radicals. As a law reformer, he not only passed some useful 
measures of his own, but deserves credit for having at all times 
kept himself above the ordinary level of professional Conserva- 
tism. AsaJudge, he was distinguished for his shrewd common- 
sense; and though he had neither the impressive dignity of 
Denman, his predecessor in the Queen’s Bench, nor the versatile 
talents of Cockburn, his successor, his judgments will probably 
take higher rank than theirs, as expositions of the law in its 
application to the facts of business and every-day life. He died 
as happily as he had lived,—suddenly, without illness or pain, 
in full possession of his faculties, and without a day’s retire- 
ment from the active duties of his office. He was not by any 
means a great man; but in the letters and journals which are 
here collected and edited with excellent taste, his daughter has 
preserved an instructive and entertaining record of a laborious 
and successful life. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S “STUDIES IN SONG.’* 

Ir is impossible to read Mr. Swinburne without feeling the 
conviction growing upon you that he is a greater writer than 
thinker; that the idea is too slender to hold the magnificent 
tide of poetic expression which comes flowing on unin- 
terruptedly, breaking down its too narrow banks of thorght. 
It is here we touch the weak place in Mr. Swinburne’s genius. 
He has no curious nor profound thoughts to explain, and he 
appears to have never come in contact with the world; he 
knows nothing of its sorrows, its delights, its hopes; at least he 
cannot identify himself with them, and mould them into poems, 
as Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Browning. He, therefore, stands apart, 
and sings of grief, love, hate, hope, and despair as abstract 
sentiments. ‘lhe love of a special man for a special woman is 
hardly attempted. Our sentiments can be counted on our 
fingers. Itis for this reason that the great masters have sought 
to obtain variety and interest by character-drawing,—by the 
study, political, social, or simply picturesque, in the middle of 
which the action passes. It is, therefore, evident that the 
artist who limits himself to the abstract soon finds himself 
at the end of his tether. Love, hate, hope, and despair 
have been sung of in the first volume; in the second, 
third, and fourth, he sings of them again, in a different 
set of ‘phrases; but after a little time this becomes no 
more fruitful in surprises than a game of dominoes. This is 
exactly Mr. Swinburne’s present position; he has sung of the 
strength of the sea and of death, and he sings of them again 
precisely as he sang of them before. A set of phrases has been 
learned, containing certain tricks of alliteration and antithesis, 
and these are repeated, apparently without aim, and sometimes 
almost without end. ‘There is nothing exact, nothing complete, 
nothing true; no observation, no delineation of character or 
sentiment; nothing, either physiological nor psychological. 

The defect with which Mr. Swinburne started, namely, a want 
of knowledge and interest in men and their surroundings, and 
an inordinate love for the jangle and gurgle of words, became 
more and more noticeable in each succeeding volume. It has 
now reached a climax past which we think it cannot go, for he 
has almost taken to reprinting his verse from one volume into 





* Studies in Song. 
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the other. In By the North Sea something is described to the 
following effect :— 

“The delight that he takes but in living 
Is more than of all things that live : 
For the world that has all things for giving 
Has nothing so goodly to give: 
But more than delight his desire is, 
For the goal where his pinions would be 
Is immortal as air or as fire is, 
Immense as the sea.’’ 

Of the meaning of this we have not the least idea; it appears 
to us to be unsustained even by the thinnest thread of thought, 
But turning back to a former volume, Songs of the Springtide 
we find in the garden of Cymodoce the following strophe, and 
many more exactly like it :— 

“ By what rapture of rage, by what vision 

Of a heavenlier Heaven than above, 

Was he moved to devise thy division 
From the land as a rest for his love ? 

As a nest where kis wings would remeasnure 
The ways where of old they would be, 

As a bride-bed upbuilt for his pleasure 
By sea-rock and sea ?” 

These are not stanzas taken from the same poem, nor from the 
same volume of poems, nor, to judge by the titles, from poems 
on the same subject, yet there is scarcely any difference between 
them in music or colour. We do not know upon what grounds 
such repetition can be defended, unless on that of the philosophy 
of Mr. Browning’s wise thrush :— 

“He sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.” 

The most considerable poem in the present volume, as far as 
length is concerned, is “ Song for the Centenary of Walter 
Savage Landor.” It is written in a sixteen-line stanza, with 
a complicated arrangement of long and short lines, and it 
consists of fifty such strophes. Indeed, we cannot guess 
why Mr. Swinburne did not write double the number, for 
such an arrangement would, at all events, have presented some 
analogy with the subject. There is no internal evidence to. 
show that it might not have been continued indefinitely, for it 
begins about nothing and ends as it began, and it is about the 
most soporitic poem it has ever been our fate to read. Yet it 
is full of magnificent effects of metre, the lines are broken with 
singular skill, the rhymes chime in delicious cadence. The 
versification of the first strophe delighted you ten years ago, 
even now it again extorts praise, but after the fifth you tum 
over the leaves in despair. The monotony, is dreadfully 
fatiguing; the same ceaseless tune runs through it all; we do 
not even find variations on the melody, and as for a definite 
idea or sentiment, it is needless to say you find nothing, even 
approximately, of the sort. Here are some few lines of 
stanza thirty-nine :— 

‘**No lovelier laughed the garden which receives 

Yet, and yet hides not from our following eyes 

With soft rose-laurels and low strawberry-leaves, 
Ternissa, sweet as April-coloured skies, 

Bowed like a flowering reed when May’s wind heaves 
The reed-bed that the stream kisses and sighs, 

In love that shrinks and murmurs and believes 
What yet the wisest of the starriest wise” 

&e., to the end of the sentence, which occurs some seven or 
eight lines further on. ‘Then, turning back to the first stanzas 
we find :— 

‘* As dropping flakes of honey-heavy dew 
More soft than slumbers, fell the first note’s sound 
From strings the swift young hand strayed lightlier through 
Than leaves through calm air wheeling toward the ground. 
Stray down the drifting wind when skies are blue, 
Nor yet the wings of latter winds unbound, 
Ere winter loosen all the Molian crew, 
With storm unleashed behind them like a hound.” 

Here are lines from the beginning and close of a poem of nine 
hundred lines in length, and in both instances we find nothing 
but vague allusions to flowers and blue skies. We turn over 
page after page, and find this, and nothing more; and so the 
poem goes on, until it suddenly stops, and you shut the book, 
having received no more definite impression than if you had 
been listening to the wailing of the wihd. 

The next poem is a translation of Aristophanes’ “ Chorus of 
Birds.” Mr. Swinburne has well preserved the curious wit of 
the original, and reproduced all its beautiful choral music. The 
verse is full of the most perfect pauses and subtle changes ; the 





closing lines are a fine example of both the wit and metre :— 
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Pc eesesl tee te a bird, as you reckon : you sneeze, and 

the sign’s as a bird for conviction : 

All tokens are ‘birds’ with you—sounds too, and lackeys, 

and donkeys. ‘Then must it not follow 

That we are to you all as the manifest godhead that 

speaks in prophetic Apollo?” 

The next poem in the volume before us is entitled “ Off 
Shore.” How many different versions of this poem there are 
scattered through Mr. Swinburne’s many volumes of verse we 
cannot undertake to say; we know that we have read it in 
every possible variety of metre and rhyme. ‘This last example 
is no worse and no better than those that preceded, and those 
that will, we fear, succeed it. Itis full of subtle imagination, 
as far as the choice of an adjective or rhyme is concerned. To 
criticise it is impossible ; it ends as it began, with a marvellous 
combination of words meaning nothing, suggesting nothing. 
One of the best original poems in the volume we take to be 
«“ Byening on the Broads ;” as verse, it ranks with the “ Chorus 
of Birds.” Although the subject is slight, yet there is a certain 
construction and movement towards an end. The changes in the 
sky, that fade from gold to grey and grey to gold, the delicate, 
ever-shifting harmonies of the purple clouds, the lines of yellow 
and splashes of lilac, the infinite azure overhead, and the wild 
heath blowing in the chill evening breeze, are well observed, 
arranged in beautiful sequence, and worked up in a wonderful 
symphony of light colour and music. Yet the descriptions, 
although lovely, are hardly more definite than those in Beet- 
hoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony,”—it is all too far removed from 
the earth,— 

“ Northward, lonely for miles, ere ever a village begin.” 
“Village,”—the word sounds strange, amid the long rhetorical 
passages which surround it, and amid them the homely word is 
like an oasis in a desert; it brings us back to the earth, it re- 
minds us of something human. The opening lines are as fair a 
sample of the poem as we can select. ‘They well show the sin- 
gular skill with which Mr. Swinburne breaks and varies the 
long line :— 

“Over two shadowless waters, adrift as a pinnace in peril, 
Hangs as in heavy suspense, charged with irresolute light, 
Softly the soul of the sunset, upholden awhile on the sterile 
Waves and wastes of the Jand, half repossessed by the night. 
Inland glimmer the shallows asleep and far in the breathless 
Twilight : yonder the depths darken afar and asleep.” 
It is impossible to read such verse as this without being moved 
by the splendour of the rushing words, but as the poem goes on 
the luxuriance of the language begins to pall, and it is impos- 
sible to refrain from wishing for something more ; but the desire 
has no time to strengthen, for the poem is not long, and so 
magnificent is the metre, that it almost carries you on to the 
end. 

We do not escape in the present volume from that wordy 
political invective which Mr. Swinburne, since his Songs before 
Sunrise, considers as part of his poetic mission. Surely these 
vague and wordy attacks upon the Czar are utterly devoid of 
interest to the poetic reader, and to the political reader, who 
looks at things generally from a more practical point of view, 
they must appear the most absurd rhapsodies possible to 
imagine. 

The book concludes with a poem, some forty-six pages long, 
entitled, “ By the North Sea.” It is divided into seven parts. 
These divisions lead the reader on opening the book to suppose 
that theauthor, in this instance, has taken the trouble to construct 
and contrast the various parts of his poem, but a cursory glance 
shows that such is not the case; for beyond the fact that the 
different divisions are numbered, and the occasional change in 
the metre, there is no variety or movement,—the poem ends 
where it began. It would read as well were the stanzas to be 
written on separate slips of paper, and the poem arranged as 
they were drawn out of a bag. Here is the first stanza :— 

‘A land that is lonelier than ruin ; 
A sea that is stranger than death : 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 
Wan wastes where the winds lack breath ; 
Waste endless and boundless and flowerless 
But of marsh-blossoms fruitless as free : 
Where earth lies exhausted, as powerless 
To strivé with the sea.” 
Of the beauty of this stanza, when read by itself, there can be 
no doubt, but when it is repeated until the end of the poem, 
fifty pages ahead, is reached, the monotony would be unbear- 
able, were the dullness not relieved by repetitions so flagrant 
and absurd that you are inclined to consider the whole thing as 








a joke. Twenty pages from the first verse we come upon the 
following :— 
“ A land that is thirstier than ruin ; 
A sea that is hungrier than death ; 
Heaped hills that a tree never grew in, 
Wide sands where the wave draws breath; 
All solace is here for the spirit 
That ever for ever may be 
For the soul of thy son to inherit, 
My mother, my sea.” 
These verses are not used during the course of the poem as a 
refrain,—there is no such intention. Mr. Swinburne, as he went 
on improvising, simply forgot he had written the verse before. 
This is clear, from the fact that all the others are equally alike, 
although they do not quite so absurdly repeat the same words, 
If these descriptions of loneliness and ruin had been dramatised 
by the introduction of any or even the memory of any person, 
we would hail this poem as a noble subject nobly treated; but 
as it stands, it is as waste and as lonely of thought as the 
North Sea is of vegetation; its metre and rhyme may be com- 
pared to the splash of the waves and the glitter of the foam. 
To conclude, we say that we admire Mr. Swinburne’s best 
work probably as much as his most frantic admirers, but we 
refuse to speak of any of the poems in his two last volumes as 
equal, or anything like equal, to his earlier work. If Mr. Swin- 
burne wants to write new poems that will live, he must go back 
to nature, for the poetic reading public will no longer listen to 
his abstractions. 





SISTER AUGUSTINE* 
Tue life of Amalie von Lasaulx, better known under her con- 
ventual title of Sister Augustine, is interesting alike from the 
circumstances in which it was passed, and from the character 
which those circumstances helped to form. We are told that 
as a child she was both sickly and ugly, but at any rate 
she was strong in mind, if weak in body, and lived to give 
trouble to that party in the Church of Rome that has done so 
much to hinder the advance of Catholicism among thoughtful 
Protestants. Her father was Johann von Lasaulx, who, after 
attempting many trades, accepted the post of county archi- 
tect in Rhenish Prussia. He had little knowledge of the subject, 
to begin with, but such were his power of work and strength of 
will, that in the end he became “one of the most celebrated 
architects of Rhineland.” Amalie’s home life tended to develope 
her natural force of character. Her mother, stern and reserved, 
discouraged all confidence and sympathy among the children. 
“On disputed points opinions were not expressed, but a strict 
silence was maintained; and for weeks, and even months, 
children and parents lived together without so much as ever 
exchanging an unnecessary word.” Such an atmosphere 
naturally disposed the children to look for encouragement and 
sympathy outside the family circle. For Amalie, the outside 
influence was exerted by an elder brother, whe lived away from 
home, and who shared with her his thoughts and interests. 
Many were the longings she had to share his wanderings in 
Italy, Greece, and Palestine. As years went on, little Amalie 
grew strong and lively, while her firmness of character became 
more and more marked. Very early her schoolfellows under- 
stood that when she meant to do a thing nothing deterred 
her, and in her taste for somewhat masculine amuse- 
ments can be traced the spirit which refused to be 
bound by ordinary feminine conventionalities. It was 
owing to a disappointment in love that Amalie’s mind 
was first directed towards becoming a Sister of Charity. 
The affair was not a fortunate one from beginning to end. The 
man to whom she was attached was never worthy of her, while 
the vocation she was led to adopt was not the one for which she 
was most fitted. Gifts for nursing and organisation, no doubt, 
she had in abundance; but her independence of character was 
far too strong to make obedience, which lies at the root of all 
conventual life, at all easy to her. At first, things went fairly 
well. The Sisterhood she chose was one devoted to nursing at 
hospitals ; the rules were not severe, while they were carried out 
by the existing authorities in a large-minded spirit. But shortly 
after her entrance, a change took place among the inmates which 
broughtin a spirit of narrowness and asceticism with which she had 
no sympathy. It is to the credit of all concerned, however, that this 
want of sympathy, evidently felt on both sides, did not deter her 
superiors from eventually placing Sister Augustine at the head 
of one of their branch houses settled at Bonn. Her conventual 
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life at first was anything but a happy one. ‘The difficulty 
she had in bringing her spirit of independence within 
bounds can be seen by her letters during the first few 
years :—‘‘ God alone knows how excessively hard I find the 
giving-up of all personal freedom. ..... How needful for 
my passionate heart that the fetters which bind it be wrought 
of that same love that’? [Christ bore] “to my poor suffering 
brethren. By that means alone can my soul, with its 
constant yearning after independence, be kept within the 
prescribed bounds.” Her spirits, too, gave way, and it was 
long before she learnt to make an inner life of her own. ‘T'o the 
very last she clung to the interests of the outside world with 
far too much zest for her peace of mind. The more entire the 
surrender of such interest when the final step is taken, the more 
complete will be the peace that is the key-note to conventual 
happiness. <A convent is not the place for wide sympathies or 
breadth of thought. There the life must depend upon its depth 
rather than its breadth, and true wisdom in such a life consists 
in seizing its very narrowness to deepen and strengthen the 
spiritual life, rather than in clutching at interests and desires 
which passed out of reach when the convent vows were 
taken. Sister Augustine makes many an effort to con- 
tradict the truth of this, but through it all we hear 
the passionate cry of one who knows that her desires are 
greater than her power of satisfying them. “I deceive my- 
self,” she writes, “ when I fancy that the limits of my calling 
are as narrow as the four walls of my hospital... .. 
The human heart can encompass the most distant bound- 
aries of the earth, how much more must that of a 
Sister of Charity embrace all and all, bringing the dis- 
tance near.” Greater trials, however, were to follow. 
As time went on, we are told that “with those simple old 
sisters”” who founded the Sisterhood, “the grand, free spirit 
of the Order passed away.” To make matters worse, Sister 
Augustine was sent to Aix-la-Chapelle, where she fell in with 
fellow-workers with whom she was altogether unsympathetic. 
“Never in my life,” she writes, “have I had such continued 
hard struggles with myself as in those seven years at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. I do not venture to decide whether I myself or those 
around me were most to blame; I only know that I often 
prayed that God would make me callous, and careless of every- 
thing that since my earliest youth had appeared to my soul 
great and noble.” For seven long years she endured this 
desolation of spirit, while she devoted herself, heart and 
soul, to the duties of her calling. Then came the death of 
her father, in 1848, and in the following year a_ brighter 
prospect opened, in her appointment as Superior to the new 
hospital work at Bonn. For the next fifteen years, her life was 
simple and uneventful. Athough entirely devoted to hospital 
work, she still kept a close hold upon the affection of friends 
outside. Many came to her for counsel and sympathy. She 
took interest in ail, and possessed that special power, so surely 
appreciated in a friend, of making those who talked to her 
pleased with themselves. 

All through Sister Augustine’s life there were indications of 
the clouded ending that came at last. Throughout her child- 
hood and youth, she had been thrown with men who, while they 
remained Catholics to the end, resisted throughout the spirit of 
Ultramontanism that was steadily gaining ground among the 
leaders of the Church. The ecclesiastical events in the Rhine 
provinces were becoming very complicated, and events were 
fast ripening for the disruption of the Old Catholic party that 
was to follow. The Papal See had long had its eyes set in the 
direction of obtaining the complete independence of the 
Church in all ecclesiastical matters, while at the same time 
claiming for itself the right to determine what matters 
should be considered us ecclesiastical. Gradually entire liberty 
had been granted to the Bishops in the administration of their 
dioceses, and in the education and superintendence of their 
clergy. But this did not satisfy the growing ambition of the 
younger party among the Clergy. ‘Those who held back from 
putting in further claims for the separation of the Church 
from all State control, were called traitors to the Catholic cause. 
Those who attempted to bring about reforms within the Church 
itself, but of a kind which did not advance the ambitious 
schemes for its external aggrandisement, were looked upon as 
enemies in the camp. The cause of the Clurch was then the 
cause of the hierarchy, and the cause of the hierarchy cul- 
minated and centred in the Vatican. The Ultramontane party 
rapidly grew in strength. ‘I'here was oue writer, who, as 
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early as 1824, wrote, “There is no doubt a convulsive moves 
ment must soon take place within the Catholic Church, 
and in 1829, “The past four years has been a time 
which has prepared for revulsions as important, per- 
haps, as those of the sixteenth century.” Those who 
tried to ground Catholicism upon reason, as well ag 
authority, were hated and reviled. In spite of the Bishops ang 
clergy of the Lower Rhine and Westphalia showing sympathy 
and approval of the effort made by Hermes, Professor of Dog. 
matics at Bonn, to reconcile the conflicting claims of authority 
and reason, he was charged with heresy, and his system and 
writings condemned by Pope Gregory XVI. The Ultramon, 
tane party had command of the citadel, and those attackeg 
made no stand. All but two of Hermes’s friends accepted the 
condemnation, and, although protesting strongly against the 
illegal way in which it was obtained, they took the same 
course of action that the protesting Bishops took after the 
Vatican Council in 1870. At the bottom the Roman clergy 
well know that in unity lies their real strength, and like 
all organisations whose members will not proceed to the ex. 
treme point of separation from the main body, the Roman 
Church will always be liable to become the prey of any domineer. 
ing majority that may for the moment be the loudest-spoken, 
and which, through determination and diplomacy, can gain the 
ear of the final Appeal Court at Rome. In all politics, whether 
of Church or State, those only will make true and noble sup. 
porters of a cause who choose truth rather than policy, and 
who, accepting their own conscience as their final guide, prefer 
their own integrity to all the diplomacy that ever bolstered up 
a cause by the suppression of everything that told against it. 

It was in times such as these that Sister Augustine’s lot was 
cast, and belonging, as she always had done, to the Liberal 
party in the Church, her clear, feminine instinct naturally 
clung to those who were suffering for supporting all that 
she had been taught to hold as the sacred foundation of 
Christianity and Catholicism. Women are often found to 
take a more courageous stand than men against injustice and 
unfair dealing. Possibly it is their deficiency of reasoning 
power which helps them to discard mere rapidly arguments 
brought to bear upon a subject which have nothing but their 
diplomacy and expediency to recommend them. Anyhow, the 
stand Sister Augustine took was a very determined one. Nothing 
daunted by the disapproval of her superiors, she continued her 
intercourse not only with the Protestant sympathisers of Hermess 
but with the Catholic Liberals as well. The dissatisfaction 
she felt towards the new spirit which animated the younger 
clergy grew daily. More and more she drifted away froim those 
to whom her duties bound her. From want of sympathy with 
the authorities at the mother-house, the yearly retreats she had 
to make there became intolerable to her, while it is not 
surprising that in their turn those authorities viewed her 
with suspicion and distrust. Fortunately for her happi- 
ness, her life was full of work. ‘Twice she was called to 
undertake hospital duties with the army in the war of 1866, 
duties which helped her to forget the struggles going on in 
the Church, and which tended to bring about the final cata- 
strophe. All might have gone well with her, if she had died 
two years earlier, and before the Vatican Council declared the 
infallibility of the Pope. But in this decree her superiors found 
a touchstone which they lost no time in applying. Did she or 
did she not accept it? It was impossible to evade an answer 
to such a categorical question, and, true to herself, she could 
only answer it in one way. Shortly before the end she writes, 
“Tam so near death, that I cannot lie.” Such an answer could 
only bring one consequence. ‘The majority in the Church 
haying accepted the decree, they hastened to bring the terrors 
of the law to bear upon the still defiant minority. The 
authorities of the Sisterhood had practically no choice left 
them. “We cannot keep a heretic in the Order,” writes 
the Lady Superior, and even to those who deplore the decree 
and still more the way in which it was arrived at, the decision 
cannot appear an unjust one. They did not, even then, push 
matters to an extreme. Although she expected to be formally 
expelled from the Order, it was only pressed upon her that she 
could not remain where she was. For some time she was too 
ill to be moved. At last, however, she became fully conscious 
that she could not die in a home that disowned her, and she 
removed to Vallendar, a small town near Coblentz, and 
placed herself under the care of the superior of the hospital 
there. Her superiors consented to this arrangement, and 
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on the 14th of November she made her last move. The 
end was near. On the 28th of January, after withstanding 
to the last an attempt made to induce her to accept the 
Vatican decree, she passed away. No arguments were spared 
to shake her resolution, and the letters from her friends on the 
subject are among the most interesting in the book. 

We have only space to say a few words on the work of the 
translator. There are faults that could be found with the book, 
both in style aud substance. Perhaps, however, its greatest 
flaw for English readers is the absence of notes, which would 
have helped to make intelligible many allusions to people and 
events that only those well acquainted with German local history 
will be able fully to understand without them. 





DAVID LIVINGSTONE* 

Livinestone’s life is likely to be read in one shape or 
other as long and as widely as that of any man of this 
century; and he who writes it aspires, at any rate, to 
supply materials for something much more than the need 
of the moment. Perhaps the best praise we can give to 
this volume is that its merits are unobtrusive. In reading 
it, we think of the subject, not of the author, of the 
book; and even the reviewer, when he has reached the 
last page, finds himself so absorbed in Livingstone, 
that he has to turn back and recover himself, before it is 
possible to say whether the book about Livingstone is well 
written or not. This may be accepted as the best evidence we 
can give that the work is, on the whole, well done. It may not 
be a perfect biography. It may be replaced by another at some 
latertime. ‘There are vexed questions which border on the life- 
work of Livingstone, both personal and political, which may be 
dealt with more freely hereafter. Meantime, Dr. Blaikie places 
the man himself before us, in a continuous narrative, which will 
beread with unflagging interest, from title-page to closing line. 

T'o many persons, Livingstone is known much in the same 
way in which a book in a showy binding is known to the children, 
who make incursions from time to time into their father’s 
library ; they know the volume with the green and gold back, 
and from answers to questions have some vague ideas as to 
its contents, but nothing more. So a large section of 
the public knows the man who has been, literally and 
figuratively, in the lion’s mouth; who began as a missionary, 
and became an explorer; who traversed Africa from the 
Cape to the Tanganyika Lake, from Mozambique to Loando; who 
discovered the Victoria Falls, and perished in the endeavour to 
find the sources of the Nile. From such materials a picture of 
the man is drawn,—such a picture as we often see by an inferior 
artist, with some points of external resemblance, but nothing 
of the soul. Judged from such materials, Livingstone’s career 
seems unsatisfactory, especially towards its close. Many seem 
to think that he began as the soldier of Christ, and ended as 
the servant of the Geographical Society. Those who have no 
great belief in missionary work may be pleased to think of him 
chiefly as an explorer; burt after all, must there not have been 
something hard and unamiable in the man who could so com- 
pletely set aside the interests of wife and children, in favour of 
the lust of roaming in undiscovered countries with which they 
credit him 2? The courage which made him refuse to turn back 
with Stanley, and go on to the end, tramping over the earth- 
sponges of Central Africa, through utter pain and weakness, 
in search of the Nile sources, which he did not find, de- 
mands a certain admiration; yet, was not this obstinacy ? 
Was not this the perseverance in self-sacrifice for an insufficient 
end which belongs to an idée jive, if not to monomania? From 
another point of view, the religious public are disappointed in 
the man who seemed to prefer wandering to preaching the 
Gospel; who severed his connection with the Missionary 
Society ; who, having been ordained minister, dressed like a lay- 
man, and did not insist upon the reverend title. There were 
those of his own househokl who did not think him clear from 
blame on some of these points, and it is less to be wondered at 
Ua portion of the general public shared their mistake. Living- 
stone, like the noblest of the Seven against Thebes, sought not 
to seem, but tobe. No man ever more clearly saw the mark, or 
pressed towards it with greater constancy. It is the chief 
object of the Personal Lise to show that Livingstone’s career 
was wholly directed to the noblest motives, which he never 
changed, or thought of changing. 
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It was this singleness of purpose, together with the modesty 
of his nature, which left him open to partial misapprehension. 
He was not indifferent to praise and blame, but he did not seek 
to gain the one or avoid the other. Fame was valued, so far as 
it gave him influence which he could use in the cause of Africa. 
But he never put forward his personal claims, unless they were 
necessary to his purpose. On the contrary, it is only now, 
when we read his private letters and journals, that we find out 
how great were his sacrifices, and how constant he was to his 
purpose. He has been justly admired for a variety of reasons, 
for his capacity as an explorer, for his geographical discoveries, 
for the scientific observations which he kept with such wonder- 
ful accuracy, under circumstances of almost unparalleled diffi- 
culty. But he was sent out to Africa for the purpose of giving 
Christianity to the natives, and this remained to the day of his 
death the one object to which everything else was subordinated. 
No doubt he did not take the ordinary view of missionary work. 
He saw his colleagues crowded together within the limits of the 
Colonies, where their numbers were in excess of the need of 
them. Among these he would not be. He was still ready to 
obey his employers, and go where they sent him, “ provided it 
be forward ;” but if they would not give means for the forward 
course, he would go on by himself, or with such other help as 
might be to hand. He would be the pioneer of religion, opening 
up fresh ground, and working through the agency of native 
converts ; staying in one place until he had established a centre 
of influence, and then moving on to the next. Here begins one 
of the features of his life which has been most criticised. This 
mode of life exposed his wife and children to many dangers ; 
and to worse than dangers, in the “ filthy conversation”? of the 
natives. It was this latter consideration that made him deter- 
mine to part with his children; to send them to England, and 
leave them to the care of others. How deeply he felt all this, 
his more private writings show,—‘ A greater misfortune 
cannot befall a youth than to be cast into the world with- 
out a home. In regard to even the vestige of a home, my 
children are absolutely vagabonds. When shall we return 
When to Kuruman? Never. The mark of Cain 
is on your foreheads; your father is a missionary.” Again, he 
wrote in the year 1870, in a passage as pathetic as almost any- 
thing in literature, that he could feel no regret for any part of 
his conduct in the past, “except that I did not feel it to be my 
duty, while spending all my energy in teaching the heathen, to 
devote a special portion of my time to play with my children. 
But generally I was so much exhausted with the mental and 
manual labour of the day, that in the evening there was no play 
left in me, I did not play with my little ones while I had them; 
and they soon sprang up in my absences, and left me conscious 
that I had none to play with.” The iron resolve covered a most 
tender heart; as is shown again by his regret for his wife, which 
some seem to have thought did not exist, because he did not dis- 
play it to the public. But the resolve was iron. Strange as it 
may seem to those who disbelieve at ease, this man was pre- 
pared to sacrifice even those whom he loved with no common 
intensity in the service of God. 

But all his sacrifices and all his labours were crossed and 
thwarted by the great enemy with which he now came into 
collision at every point, and the struggle with which determined 
and explains the latter part of his life. Livingstone was no 
narrow fanatic, but understood his work, with great breadth of 
view and minute mastery of detail, in the most practical fashion. 
It was vain to expect that Christianity would take and keep 
hold of degraded minds. The natives could rise only as the 
conditions of their life were improved, and to this end their 
country must be opened to commerce and colonisation. But 
he was stopped by the slave-trade,—by the Boers when trying to 
open a way through the Transvaal, by the Portuguese on the 
west and on the east, and by Arabs on the north. Every- 
where slavery and the slave-trade opposed him, and the further 
he went the more horrible were the forms they assumed. He could 
do no wide and lasting work in Africa with this abominable traffic 
desolating whole districts, degrading those left behind as much 
as the wretched victims carried off in the grip of the slave-stick. 
The evil was the root of misery in Africa, and must be removed, 
before good could be done. ‘This conviction brought a change 
in his plan of action, though none in his main purpose. Every 
honourable means must now be used to bring English influence 
to bear upon the slave-trade, not only at sea, but inland. Hence 
to Livingstone the value of the sources of the Nile. The famous 
river had taken strong hold of the English imagination. If he 
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could return as the discoverer of its origin, his book would have 
an immense circulation. For the fame thus to be won, his life 
shows he cared little, and for the profits much less. He would 
at any time give thrice so much, if he had it, to any well- 
deserving cause. But the Nile would draw thousands of 
readers, who would thus read all the horrors he would describe, 
and be surely roused to a great resolve. In his last days, his 
thoughts were always turning home. But to have gone back 
with Stanley, without the prize which seemed within his grasp, 
would have been to deprive himself of the fruit of his labours, 
of the lever on which he counted to lift the weight of England 
against the men-stealers. If any one doubts that this was the 
secret of the final determination, let him read Dr. Blaikie’s 
book, and he will be convinced. 

To the same source we must refer our readers for much which 
we cannot find space even to hint at here. There are other 
aspects of Livingstone’s character which must be known, in 
order to value him at his true worth. Scarcely any part of 
Livingstone’s experience will better repay careful study than 
his method of dealing with the natives. Justice, faithfulness, 
and forbearance were his principles, and most people know how 


he succeeded where others failed. Few, indeed, have the 


courage to keep the finger off the trigger when spears are 


shaken, or even thrown at them; but he who is not prepared 
rather to risk being killed than to kill, has no business 
among savages. Livingstone’s principles in treating in- 
ferior races are as applicable to natives as to travellers 
like himself. When he refused to go home from Loanda, and 
turned back across Africa only because his Makololo could not 
venture on the journey without him, he set an example which 
it may be hoped we, as a nation, shall some day learn to follow. 
As things stand in South Africa, we can only think with 
humiliation of the reflections which would have been Living- 
stone’s now, and rejoice that he was permitted to die while he 
could still believe that the influence of England upon Africa 
was just and generous. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

None of the Magazines are very good this month. The most 
conspicuous and perhaps valuable paper is Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s outspoken defence of short service, as against 
long service, in the Nineteenth Century. He declares 
that the whole of the outcry against the short-service 
recruits is due to two facts,—our forgetfulness of the weedy 
boys we used to get under the old system, and the great 
dislike of officers to the additional labour thrown on them by 
the numbers of new recruits passing into the Service. He 
denies absolutely that the general average of men is younger 
than it was, producing the following figures in evidence :— 

“We hear on all sides complaints that our recruits are younger and 
weaker than those we obtained formerly, and because short service 
is distasteful to many of our older officers, we are told it is that 
system to which these melancholy results are attributable. Here is 
what our published statistics tell us. In 1816, before the introduc- 
tion of the ‘Limited Service Act,’ in the cavalry and infantry the 
number of men per 1,000 under twenty years of age was 126°9; in 
the Army generally in 1871 there were 190, whilst in 1880 there were 
only 100 per thousand under that age. In 1871 there were in the 
Army 490 men per 1,000 between twenty and thirty years (this is 
the class of men that forms the backbone of every army), of whom 
there were 664 per 1,000 in 1880. This satisfactory result is obtained 
without including our Army Reserve, who, in the event of war, would 
rejoin the colours, and who, being all men of between twenty-four 
and thirty years of age, would, had their numbers been included in 
the returns from which these figures are taken, have made the com- 
parison between former years and 1880 still more strikingly in favour 
of the Army of to-day. The average age of the recruits who joined 
in 1863 was twenty years and three months; since then, there has 
been a gradual but small increase in age ; and in 1877, the last year 
included in the return from which I quote, that average age was 
twenty years and seven months.” 
There is, moreover, he contends, no evidence as to deteriorated 
physique, the men being distinctly bigger than they were :— 
“Tn 1875, there were in every 1,000 men in the Army 412 
under Sift. 7in., and 588 over that same height; in 1880, the 
numbers were 308 and 602 respectively.” It is a reserve of good 
soldiers that Sir Garnet seeks. Without this, he contends, we 
must expect disaster such as befell us in the Crimean war, when 
we gave bounties of £40 per man, and had to put up with 
jailbirds and the sweepings of the great cities. Now 
we have a sound Reserve, and have no difliculty in 
raising 30,000 men a year, even with a standard higher 
than that of Germany; while the recruits, though they 
desert too often, do not desert as the old men did, the rate of 
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desertion having fallen from 41 per cent. in 1869 to 16 per cent 
in 1879. The whole paper is worth study, though Sir Garnet 
surely pushes his argument very far when he says he pre 
fers young sergeants. Why should a boy of twenty-two 
raised from the ranks, be better than a second lieutenant 
of the same age? and no one would leave responsibility 
to second lieutenants. Another very striking paper jg 
Miss Charlotte O’Brien’s “Eighty Years” (“of Ireland” 
understood). We disagree with her polities, which are those of 
the old Repealers, and with her plan for governing Treland, 
which is to entrust all executive power to a permanent chief 
and all legislative power to a council of one hundred, elected by 
the four Provincial Parliaments, which would themselves be 
elected by universal suffrage. That is, in fact, the American 
Constitution minus the House of Representatives, and would 
result in deadlocks between the Person and the Council; but 
the scheme is of secondary importance. The interest of the 
article consists in the eloquence aud fervour—fervour occa. 
sionally overpowering judgment—with which the writer, who 
belongs to the landlord class, and is, we imagine, Protestant, 
fights for separation from England. She believes that Ireland 
prospered under her own Parliament, though it was a caste 
arliament; that Englishmen, whose goodness she acknow- 
ledges, cannot remedy the grievances of Ireland; and that it 
would be far better for both countries, if Ireland were set to do 
her own work, without English interference. She does not even 
suggest any arrangement by which Imperial taxation, foreign 
policy, or military organisation could be secured, but apparently 
imagines that the old system would work easily. It was found 
to be hopeless, even though worked by a Parliament British in 
race, creed, and general ideas of policy; and as matters now 
stand, would lead in twelve months to separation. It is quite 
possible to believe separation good for both countries, but its 
probability should be acknowledged. Mr. I’. Harrison’s 
“Creed of a Layman” is the poorest statement of his 
views we have ever seen, entirely devoid of the - ie which 
so often blinds his readers to the radical baselfness of his 
argument, and with no novelty of thought to compensate for 
the want. He addresses this time unbelievers, and says a 
religion is needed, and Positivism is the best religion. They 
need, he asserts, faith, enthusiasm, and an object of veneration, 
and he offers them aggregate Humanity. What else, he says, is 
there left, if we are to have devotion at all? Well, we should say, 
that granted his postulates—the death of the supernatural, and 
the need for something to worship—there were a good many 
alternatives to offer, the Universe, for example, of which manis 
only part; or the Sun, which does its work a great deal better 
than Man does, and if man is only a creature, is quite as likely 
to improve as he is; or electricity, which promises so very 
much in the way of light, force, and motion. What conceivable 
reason is there for picking out a perishable thing like Man, who 
dies as an individual and will die as a race, and bidding us 
worship that? Because, says Mr. Harrison, Humanity is a 
“* Mighty Power ” :— 

“ The old law of Bible and Salvation having abdicated, resigned (in 
the earthly field of Thought and Work, in the real and the practical 
world), what remains? Free inquiry, interminable free inquiry, 
scepticism, indifferentism, research and then more research, waiting 
for something to turn up, whilst, all the while, vice, ignorance, strife, 
moral helplessness and mental indecision do not wait, but grow and 
enlarge. Or else (and this is the alternative) the devotion of brain, 
and heart, and energy to the service of that Mighty Power which 
stands beside us day and night, of which every act and thought of 
ours is but the reflection, the aggregate force of the lives of true men 
in the past, the present, and the future, in which civilisation is incar- 
nate, and lives a continuous and visible life.” 

Is Man now, or will he ever be, such a power as the Sun? Let 
all mankind in all ages do its utmost, and it will not stop one 
ray; while if the Sun stops, universal Humanity will in a 
moment be universal and very much scattered carrion. We 
hardly know how to discuss such a belief, and are fain to 
conceive that on some points man retrogrades, and that 
the philosophers of 1881 are less wise than the Chaldwans or 
the Guebres. Mr. Mallock’s “ Familiar Collogny ” on Radi- 
calism is ambitious, but fails to impress us as profound. The 
writer maintains that English Radicalism is only the pas- 
sion of Envy embodied, and from that postulate proceeds to 
draw certain deductions showing that Radicalism is fatal to the 
family, to property, and to faith. It is hardly worth while to 
discuss a proposition so irrational, and Mr. Mallock gives us 
nothing original to tempt any one to the discussion. He is only 
repeating the ideas of the ultra-Conservatism of eighty years 
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ago. Alison, too, said in ten big volumes just what he is say- 
ing in a few pages. That does not matter, if the saylng is true; 
put where is the proof of its truth? If all Radicals are envious, 
why do not they attack the greatest of inequalities, inequality 
of property, which for the most part they strenuously defend, 
being saturated through and through with economic theory ? 
The letter from Lady Marian Alford shows what sound work in 
forming and satisfying public wants and public taste for 
decorative embroidery the School of Art Needlework has done 
andis doing. An exhibition is now being planned of choice 
specimens, illustrating the development of the broiderer’s art 
in England. The exhibition will be opened on March 28th, and 
it will remain open until April 9th. Communications on the 
subject of characteristic specimens offered on loan should 
be made to the Viscountess Downe, 39 Berkeley Square. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the Fortiightly, presses with much 
illustration the rather trite argument that even in the com- 
munities governed by an autocracy, the “ feeling of the com- 
munity is the sole source of political power.” ‘This, however, 
is not the momentary feeling, but the habitual one :— 

“The cardinal truth, difficult adequately to appreciate, is that 
while the forms and laws of each society are the consolidated pro- 
ducts of the emutions and ideas of those who have lived throughout 
the past, they are made operative by the subordination of existing 
emotions and ideas to them. We are familiar with the thought of 
‘the dead hand’ as controlling the doings of the living in the uses 
made of property; but the effect of ‘the dead hand’ in ordering life 
at large through the established political system is immeasurably 
greater. That which, from hour to hour, in every country, governed 
despotically or otherwise, produces the obedience making political 
action possible, is the accumulated and organised sentiment felt 
towards inherited institutions, made sacred by tradition. Hence it 
is undeniable that, taken in its widest acceptation, the feeling of the 
community is the sole source of political power,—in those communi- 
ties, at least, which are not under foreign domination. It was so at 
the outset of social life, and it still continues substantially so.” 

There are other exceptions besides foreign domination. Native 
military castes often dominate. There can be little doubt 
that during considerable periods the “ community,” both 
of France and England, was savagely opposed to the feu- 
dalism which, nevertheless, in spite of repeated insurrections, 
Jacqueries, and Jack Cade riots, it was unable to shake off. 
Therégine of force not only outlasts the public sentiment which 
produced it, but occasionally is able to survive that sentiment 
when it has become conscious of its own hostility. Mameluke 
government is a possibility even when the Mamelukes are 
natives, and the whole community proper opposed to the 
Mameluke. The most readable paper is Mr. F. R. Statham’s, on 
South Africa. It is an unhesitating statement of the Dutch 
side of the South-African question. The writer believes that the 
Boers have been wronged in being deprived of their independ- 
ence, that all Dutchmen in South Africa sympathise with them, 
that the war will end in a war like the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and that the only true course is to offer South Africa 
her independence, retaining only a naval station. He believes 
that the Dutch would hail independence with delight, and the 
English in South Africa with relief; that they would be able to 
resist any native attacks, and that the colonists would not treat 
the natives any worse than they do now, when, as he contends, 
the worst native customs—for example, the sale of women—are 
recognised by the Courts. Mr. Statham gives no explanation 
of the fact that the colonists, who, he says, can take care of 
themselves, are always asking for British troops, or explain why 
the native system should not harden into simple slavery, or offer 
thesmallest evidence that the English in South Africaare anxious 
for separation. If there is so much coherence among the colonies, 
why do they reject confederation so angrily, which would iead 
almost directly, if the colonists wished it, to independence, with- 
out the endless losses which must be involved in a war with Great 
Britain? His statement that the farmers are Dutch in sen- 
timent we admit, but between a lingering national feeling of 
that kind and a declaration of war there is a long distance. 
Moreover, the Dutch receive few immigrants, the English many. 
Suppose gold discovered at the Cape, for how many years would 
it remain a Dutch-speaking colony? The paper, however, is 
exceedingly instructive. We cannot say the same of Mr. 
Schuster’s article on “The Anti-Jewish Agitation in Ger- 
many,” which, though it describes with some force the 
leading ideas of the agitators, does not explain the cause 
of a movement profoundly at variance with the general 
current of German thought. We want to know clearly 
What the origin of the hatred is, rather than the pro- 
posals in which it shows itself. Are the Jews in any way an 





injurious class in Germany, or have they only excited demo- 
cratic feeling against them as a new and a worse aristocracy. 
As yet, the only writers upon this question in England are Jews, 
either by race or in feeling; and they all write, naturally 
enough, as advocates. Mr. H. M. Hyndman’s article on “ The 
Lights and Shades of American Politics ” is interesting, though 
he paints, as usual, with too broad a brush. The “light ” in 
American politics is with him the great orderliness and self- 
control of the people, as shown in the recent election ; while the 
“shade” is the exaggeration of the power of money, especially 
in the hands of corporations, and the consequent probability 
that a very strong anti-capitalist party will spring up. Mr. 
Hyndman says that almost every native American is a Protec- 
tionist, and that the people are at heart determined to make 
America independent of the world. They deliberately intend to 
pay double for axes to Americans, rather than buy at half-price of 
foreigners, 

The article on the. Jews in Germany, in the Contemporary, by 
Mr. Charles Grant, is a better paper than Mr. Schuster’s, in the 
Fortnightly, more instructive, but its merit consists rather in a 
striking sketch of the change which has come over Germany 
through the growth of the money-worshipping spirit than in any 
account of the anti-Jewish agitation. It is no answer to a move- 
ment which is led by Professors and politicians to say that the poor 
aristocrats fret under the competition of the rich plebeians, 
or that the Jews in country districts are usurers, or that 
they succeed exceptionally in the professions. What we want to 
know is, why, as Germans care nothing about the Jews’ 
creed, they are so provoked to them getting on? 
What is the anti-Germanic element in the Jew, if there 
is one, which the German so strongly recognises and 
so keenly resents? If it is his isolation, why is that 
less visible to the Frenchman, who in public at all events, gives 
the Jew every chance, and whether as Minister, Member, or 
journalist, likes him as well as anybody else? The Duke of 
Argyll contributes another paper on the moral character of 
man, which is in part a restatement of bis old thesis that man 
can degenerate, as well as advance. Mr. Farrer, in “ What 
the Three F’s did for Tuscany,” states his belief that the 
Leopoldine law of Tuscany, decreeing in substance “ the three 

*’s,” extended as it was during the French régime, restored the 
prosperity of that great province. Leopold himself (1769) stated 
his own motives in a memorial of instructions to his agents :-— 


see 


“Vast landed possessions, reserved for the ownership of a few 
proprietors, are contrary to the progress of national wealth. ..... . 
The land can only yield its utmost produce by the greatest applica- 
tion of the industry and labour employed upon it... .. . In conse- 
quence, it is desirable, with the help of the Government, to obtain 
the utmost possible division of the land... .. . The vast public and 
royal domains are the farthest of all from promoting the prosperity 
of the rural districts. ...... The system of farms in Tuscany has 
reduced the labourers to a class of mere operatives, who serve to 
make productive the property of others, and are paid by their yearly 
maintenance, the consequence being that they only feel desire for 
their own interest in that low and weak degree which is limited by 
the acquisition of their daily food. In consequence, it is advisable 
for the Government to find a way to grant to this class of its subjects 
a real property in land, which may inspire them with all those passions 
that flow from proprietorship.” 


He therefore decreed “ the three I's,” and,— 


“Ina short space of time, says S. Zobi, woods and wide wastes 
were turned into smiling fields, covered with corn and trees; the 
agricultural population increased, as also did the number of their 
comforts, and the national wealth. ‘The Tuscan country,’ says 
another writer, ‘had scarcely tasted the breath of liberty, than it 
assumed such an aspect as had never been witnessed in the most 
flourishing days of Etruria. Lands uncultivated from time imme- 
morial were brought under tillage; inhospitable wastes became 
populated, thick woods were cleared, habitations increased almost 
visibly in the midst of vast plains that were once deserted, and 
on hills and mountains once tenanted by only a few shepherds’ 
huts.’ Rocky hills became clothed with vines and olives ; corn took 
the place of stagnant waters ; and the population, keeping pace with 
a vast increase of produce, increased by 130,000 inhabitants. All 
this under the establishment of the Three F’s.” 

It will be observed that the rule for levying rent was very strict, 
the land reverting at once to the proprietor, if the tenant owed 
him two years’ rent. The system still works, and works well, 
its drawback being, as Mr. Farrer thinks, the facility for sub- 
letting, which enables the lessee to grant a sub-tenant half the 
produce, and live in idleness on tie remainder. Mr. Hopkins’s 
article is a plea for the introduction of the laity into the govern- 
ment of the English Church, fortitied by illustrations from the 
American system. ‘The argument is not especially strong, 
the writer forgetting some of the conditions of Establishment, but 
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the illustrations are of interest. The election of the clergy in 
the Episcopal Churches of the United States is, it appears, 
vested in the vestry, who represent the congregation,—not only 
the communicants; but they must choose among clergymen 
liceused by the Bishops, while the latter are chosen by joint 
votes of clericals and laymen. In Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
the clerzy choose the Bishops, and the laymen have a veto—this 
gives the latter all real power-—while in other dioceses the orders 
ballot separately, until a clear majority in both hit upon the same 
man. The effect of that scheme, which is favoured by the High- 
Church party throughout America, is said to be very clerical, 
the clergy standing together, and the laity coming gradually 
round, vote by vote, to the clerical nominee. Mr. Hopkins 
mentions a fact of which we were unaware,—that Church pro- 
perty has been declared in the United States to be the property 
of private, and not of public corporations, and, therefore, 
beyond legislative confiscation. Congress has no control over 
such matters within the States, and the State Legislatures are 
forbidden to touch private property by special legislation, or if 
they do, their Acts are disallowed by the Supreme Court at 
Washington :—* The very possibility, therefore, of sucha thing 
as disendowment—that is, wholesale robbery by act of the Civil 
Government —is inconceivable on our American system.” 
We rather fancy, if any Church became dangerously rich, 
means would be found to disendow it; but that is the present 
Constitutional law, as defined by the Supreme Court. ‘“ The 
Future of India,” by Mr. Herbert Taylor, is an extremely poor, 
paper, nearly idealess, with a great title; and Dr. Karl Hille- 
brand only states, though he states with great vivacity and 
some wealth of illustration, the orthodox English idea about 
Guizot. He was a considerable man, especially as an orator, 
very virtuous personally, unscrupulous politically, and, before 
all things, a prig,—that is the substance of Dr. Hillebrand’s 
judgment, and of that of most Englishmen. 

Among the remaining magazines, the most notable articles 
are the paper in Blackwood on Ireland, in which the writer 
denounces the upper class in the most outspoken manner, for 
their want of nerve, organisation, and public spirit; an essay 
in the Cornhill on Carlyle, not very satisfactory, we think, 
leaving an impression of clear, but thin, appreciation; anda 
most remarkable sketch of the half-wild Indian peasant, who 
sometimes shows in the Courts as a criminal; in Fraser a most 
judicious and thoughtful estimate of Macaulay’s place in litera- 
ture and politics, and an essay on “'The Cheerfulness of the Old,” 
by “A, K. H. B.,” really wonderful in its garrulity and feeble- 
ness; and in Belgravia, as we are told by a competent critic— 
we have not read it—a story called “'The Showman’s Ghost,” 
which suggests that a new and very powerful writer has 
entered the field of fiction. We can only hope that is true, 
for the infliction of poor story-telling grows greater and more 
oppressive every day. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
_—— 

Fived as Fate. By Mrs. Houston. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This 
is the autobiography of a young lady who is extremely desirous of 
marrying her brother-in-law, General Meredyth; but when, at the 
end, we leave her looking forward anxiously to a talked-of autumn 
Session of Parliament, which will, she hopes, legalise this marriage, 
the sentimental aspect of the situation is considerably marred by the 
intimation given at the same time, that the General’s health is deli- 
cate, that she is a poorly-endowed girl, and that the pension of a 
General's widow would make her comparatively rich. The book 
seems intended to excite sympathy on behalf of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill; but we doubt whether supporters of that measure will 
be much gratified to find amongst their ranks the author of such a 
work as Fixed as Fate, which is ill-written, weak, and carelessly 
corrected. Scraps of foreign languages and italics are interspersed 
profusely ; we have counted sixteen italicised words (not including 
foreign ones) within the first fourteen pages. Words are “ propelled 
through clenched teeth,” and a gentleman “rains” ardent kisses 
thick and fast upon the lips of a lady. Should Mrs. Houston ever 
again venture into print (which we by no means recommend), we 
would suggest to her the advisability of finding out what words 
mean, before she uses them. Had she looked into a dictionary, she 
would have discovered “redolent” to be defined as “ having or 
diffusing an odour,” and would have thus learned that it is 
nonsense to write such phrases as “his air and attitude redolent of 
physical indolence,” and “her small person redolent of offended 
dignity.” A little study of the foreign tongues which the author con- 
stantly introduces would have tanght her that “cancans” is not the 
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ordinary word to apply to gossip, and that the German word “ Lieg» 
does not form its plural by adding the letter s. We also think it well 
to mention that Aristides is usually supposed to have been remarkable 
for jpstice, and not for jealousy, as Mrs. Houston appears to think 
In regard to religions matters, we did not before know that goi - 
over to Rome was the “customary end” of Ritualists; and that 9 
Roman Catholic lady must necessarily “transfer to the hands ofa 
priest a husband’s authority an/ influence,” and “reveal every secret 
of her heart to a stranger ;”’ but possibly Mrs. Houston may be better 
informed than ourselves on these points. The question of what may 
have been the real ages of the characters is one which, after Severe 
thought, we have finally given up, as a totally insoluble problem, 
The heroine is in the first chapter twenty-one, and General Meredyth 
forty ; in the second chapter she has just passed her twenty-secong 
birthday, and he is nearly ten years older than a man who is six 
years her senior, by which we conclude the General to have been 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight, at most. In the second volume he is 
spoken of as having been more than forty at a time previous to that 
first mentioned, and later on we are told that there is nearly a quarter 
of a century between his age and tLat of the heroine! After this, we 
are not surprised to find the same man called Charlie in one place and 
Percy in another; nor yet to mect with numbers of needless inverted 
cominas, stops and dashes, and capital letters, introduced apparently 
at random ; inextricably-involved sentences, hints of weighty secrets 
and mysteries which never come to anything, and other evidences 
that the book was not considered by the author to be worthy of 
ordinary care and attention,—in which sentiment we heartily agree, 

An Outline of Rede-craft. By W. Barnes, B.D. (C. Kegan Pau) 
and Co.)—This little book will not, we fear, be readily “under. 
standed”’ of the “ homely men” for whose use the author prepared 
it. They must learn an English tongue very different from that of 
Board schools and mechanics’ institutes before they will be able to 
seize the meanings assigned to such compound terms as “ fore-begged 
thought-puttings,” “in-working rede-step,’ “in-wit rede-ship,? 
and “twin-suchness.” But cultured readers will at once perceive 
that they lave a quaint, yet learned and skilful tract before them, if 
they but turn to the ‘ Foresay ” or preface, to the ‘“ Heads of 
Matter’ or contents, and to the “Clue to Matters Handled” or 
index. The Teutonic English into which Mr. Barnes has translated 
the usual logical terms is sometimes happy and easily intelligible; 
but we do meet with some cumbrons forms, at once ugly and 
perplexing. “ Selfliness ” for proprivin and “ hapliness”’ for accidens 
are acceptable; but what shall we say of “self-having with other 
what”? for habitus ? 

England from a Back Window. By James Bailey. (Cecil Brooks 
and Co.)—There is a mixture of joke and earnest in this book; and 
the earnest is somewhat the better of the two. The jokes are of the 
“Mark Twain” sort, and only moderately good, though the “un- 
expected ” in them sometimes gives at least an excuse for a laugh. 
Unfortunately, one does not always know whether or not a thing is 
meant to be funny. Is it a joke, for instance, to say that the Duke 
of Marlborough lives in Marlborough House ? But Mr. Bailey holds 
up a mirror, somewhat curved and awry, perhaps, but still fairly 
faithful, in which we can sce ourselves, not as habit has made us 
appear, but as we strike the eye of strangers. He seems, too, to 
have had a certain courage in asking questions, which natives some- 
how lack. He tackled, for instance, a landlord about the charge for 
attendance. Here is an instructive dialogue :—“ ‘ Why is attendance 
charged guests? ‘To regulate fecing, which had become an abuse. 
‘What right have servants to demand fees any way ” ‘ Because that 
was a portion of the revenue attached to their place.’ ‘Tt went to make 
up their wages, then?’ ‘Oh, yes!’ ‘Does it now? He thought 
it looked very much like rain.” On the feeing system in general he 
is very properly severe. We should hope, indeed, that his experience 
was exceptional ; that the manager of the industrial school who took 
a fee for showing the institution was an unusual specimen of greed; 
but much of what he says on this head, and on other mattersaslittle 
to our credit, is too true. We cannot appreciate the ingenious argi- 
ment by which the writer seeks to prove that hotel charges are as 
high in England as in America. ‘The total here, according to his 
reckoning, is two dollars and cighty-eight cents. “ Add twenty-eight 
cents as a premium on gold, and you lave a first cost of three dollars 
and sixteen cents per day, which would be equal in America, with its 
market and labour prices, to full five dollars a day.” The question 
is simple: “ How much will a given quantity of gold buy at an hotel 
here and how much in America *”’ 

A Treatise on Fuel. By Robert Galloway. (Triibner.)—A_ page 
or two of index would have made this little book more useful ior 
reference. But it will doubtless prove serviceable to many persons 
to whom larger and more comprehensive treatises would be 
burdensome. The greater part of the 136 sparsely-covered pag® 
here before us are devoted to the discussion of coal, its nature and its 
products. Methods of determining its calorifie power are given, with 
some details concerning the technical and chemical examination of 
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different varieties of fuel. One chapter is assigned to Siemens’ 
regenerative gas furnace. The book is incomplete and unmethodical, 

et, after all, it contains clear statements of many facts about fuel, as 
ae as tables, figures, and exercises, which may be profitably studied 


by Jaboratory pupils desiring to obtain some practical insight into the 


technology of the subject. ae ee 
Porrry.— Corydalis ; a Story of the Sicilian Expedition. By 
Edward M. Hawtrey. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—A graceful prologue, 
written in a flowing verse that reminds one of Mackworth Praed, 
claims the reader's favourable attention to the drama that follows. 
The heroine is an Athenian maiden, who accompanies her brother on 
thefatal expedition against Syracuse, and is rescued from the slavery 
to which she is doomed by the happy chance whick discovers in Peri- 
phron, tyrant of Gela, the Agathon whom she had known in the days 
of his exile. In his tragical passages, the writer scarcely rises to the 
height that we look for; the lighter dialogue is better, and the 
episodes, such as Parmenides’ song of the “ Orgies,” and Polyxena’s 
death from the Hecuba, are ornaments of no common beauty to the 
book. Corydalis shows scholarship, taste, and some poetical power. 
— Songs and Poems, from 1819-1879. By J. R. Planché. (Chatto 
and Windus.) —There is little here of the speciality of humour, for 
" shich Mr. Planché became famous. We will confess that we do not 
regret its absence. The “Story of Ariadne” is of the burlesque 
kind, and it is quite as much, we fancy, as any reader of taste will care 
to have. If any one is amused with such fun as this, he is, from one 
point of view at least, to be envied :— 
“ The happy pair to Naxos sped, to pass their honeymoon, 
But when it came to forking-out, the bridegroom ceased to spoon ; 
And early one fine morning, I’m quite ashamed to say, 
He left poor Ariadne with the tavern bill to pay.” 
The greater part of this volume is occupied with occasional verses, of 
the sentimental and serious kind, which Mr. Planché wrote from time 
to time during his long life. They are often graceful and tender, if 
not of any striking value; and many will be glad to have them, as 
memorials of a genial and accomplished man. Another memorial 
volume is Fragments of Verse. By Henrietta A. Duff. (Marcus Ward 
and Co.)—Miss Duff wrote some bright and clever tales, but 
her verse was not often better tian hundreds of ladies and gentlemen 
can produce. It is hard to say that what reminds her friends of a 
gracious and cultured spirit should be suffered to pass into forgetful- 
ness. No one can blame the love which has suggested the publica- 
tion of this volume ; and perhaps in such a case, it is well to think 
as much of the affection of the living as of the fame of the dead. 
The Golden Queen: a Tale of Love, War, and Magic. By Edward A. 
Sloane. (Griffith and Farran.)—This is an Indian story of war 
between the Creeks and the Seminoles. We must honestly say that 
we should have liked it better in prose. Mr. Sloane does not manage 
verse with the skill which is wanted to make it please a reader. It 
is impossible to find twenty consecutive lines where it is not obvious 
that the expression has been altered, and altered for the worse, 
made obscure, or harsh, or strange, under pressure of the 
exigencies of the metre. As for the mctre, we do not understand 
what the author means. He wishes to avoid monotony, and intro- 
duces what he calls “a slight innovation,” “introduced for the first 
time in rhyming pentameter verse, we believe,” but “of sucha lightly- 
marked character, and of so indiscernible to the general reader, that 
if left unnoticed, it might have passed unobserved.” Tere is a speci- 
men of his ordinary verse :— 
* Asisland-icebergs in mid-ocean meet, 
Recoil with shock and backwardly retreat, 
Their masses rent amid the furious foam, 
Yet gather force again to crashing come ; 
Thus Uchee met the enemy in war, 
The great concussion sounding loud afar.” 
This is very poor heroic verse of the common kind. Then follows 
about four pages of this :— 











“The Seminoles rush at impetuous pace, 

And charging fiercely their foemen they fae 

Their war-whoops they shout, the conflict make ring, 

The braves on the foemen in vengeance fierce spring.” 
This, we suppose, is dactylic. Does Mr. Sloane imagine that to the 
« . P a 3 7 

general reader,” with even a rudiment of an ear, this difference will 

be indiscernible, or that he is carrying out his intention not to “vary 
the construction of the verse.” It could not, it seems to us, be 
varied more thoroughly, and, we may add, with worse result. 
Dolores: a Theme with Variations. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Here 
18 a long, versified story of love and hatred. But what are we to say 
of such verse as this 2— 





" * Dolores rushed to save ; 

But her weak arm, though with Love’s magnet freighted, — 

_Her agonised voice, to which wild terror gave 

Unearthly tones,—not in the least abated 

The vengeance Rex poured forth upon the man he hated.” 
It is not all on so low a level as this; but how any one who has pre- 
sumably read the great master-pieces of English poetry could 
let such lines as these pass into print, is inconceivable-——Maric 

Sane, , 7 . 

Antoinette. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The writer should have taken 
one point of interest in the unhappy Queen’s career, and made 
if ° é . 
it the centre of a drama. As it is, he has given us a sort of 
historical play, beginning with the affair of the diamond necklace and 








ending with the scaffold. We see traces of power in his work, but 
it has been dissipated on a subject which has proved unmanageably 
large.——Ezzelin : a Dramatic Poem. By Two Brothers. (Bell and Sons.) 
—We do not see that Ezzelin, the hero of this piece, is a type of any 
class whatsoever. He is a lawless youth, such as might be found in 
any age, and gets the merest outside colour from the circumstances 
of his time. Father Dante, the right-minded Inquisitor, is a more 
characteristic and vigorous portrait. The poem does not gain from 
its dramatic shape, but it is not without force, and the verse has 
sometimes a dignity which raises it above the level of mediocrity. 
Antiope: a Tragedy. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is a classical 
tragedy, in subject and form; we cannot say that the resemblance 
goes much further. The writer has some power of expression, and 
some command of verse. But he is not equal to his theme, and he 
suggests a comparison which is not by any means in his favour. 


Here is a specimen of his choral odes :— 





**F’en in rapturous groves of Pieria, where odorons garlands and Syrian gales 

Wreathe caressingly round the fine tendrils, and sweep thy glad brow, thy ear’s 

_ smit with wails 
Of the frost-stricken Borean breezes, which wind with a biting and icy embrace 
Round Coryeus’ sharp crags, towering over your mystical dances, your beauty 
and grace.” 
We are reminded as we read of the grand rush of Mr. Swinburne’s 
verse in Atalanta in Calydon ; but the reminder does not help us to 
like Antiope. The Conventiad, and other Poems, by “A. B. E.” 
(Samuel Tinsley.) — The Conventiad is a coarse and vulgar at- 
tempt at satire, aimed, as far as we can gather its meaning, at the 
Church Congress at Brighton. The other poems are somewhat in 
the Ingoldsby style, and are better than that which they follow. 
What does “ A. B. E.”’ mean by “old Sir Coverley’s mystic whirl ?” 
The dance called “ Sir Roger de Coverley ” may possibly be ‘‘ mystic,” 
—which depends on whether it has a meaning and conceals it,—but it 
is certainly not a “ whirl.” Poems, Grave and Gay, by Joseph 
Verey (Tinsley Brothers), is a volume of moderate verse, the 
“gay” being, perhaps, a little better than the “ grave.” -The 
Crucifixion, and other Poems. By Benjamin George Ambler. (W. 
Poole.)—Mr. Ambler’s principal poem is, perhaps, the worst in his 
volume. We do not even know what authorities he follows. One of 
the Evangelists says that ‘many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose,’ after the Crucifixion ; but we find here St. Peter saying,— 
“ Dead men’s bones, 
Stir, rattling in the tomb, or rising join; 
And clothed again in flesh, with eyes that chill 


The warm blood of the living, ghastly stare, 
Telling of miseries they dare not speak.” 


Sketches in Verse, by Henry Gramshaw, L.R.C.P. (A. Stebbings, 
Lowestoft.) —These are the amusements of a man of some culture 
and power of expression, smoothly running verse, with now and then 
a touch of humour.——The Art of Poetry of Horace, with free and 
explanatory translations in prose and verse, by the Rey. Daniel 
Bagot, D.D. (Blackwood and Sons), has reached a third edition. 




















The Statesman’s Year-Book, by Frederick Martin (Macmillan), has 
reached its eighteenth year of publication. Little need be said of a 
book which has made itself an indispensable book of reference for 
those who have to deal with political matters. The present volume 
has been put together with the customary care, and has all the com. 
pleteness and freshness of information which we are now accustomed 
toexpect init. The chronicle of events has been brought up to the 
end of last year, and the budgets, statistical returns, &c., are as recent 
as could be obtained. There is an interesting comparative table 
of wheat-producing countries, from which we learn that the United 
Kingdom, Italy, and Austro-Hungary are about on a level, aud to- 
ecther fall considerably short of the United States. 

‘he Educational Year-Book, 1881 (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.), 
presents to the reader a great mass of information, carefully collected 
and, on the whole, well digested. There are, perhaps, one or two things 
to which exception might be taken. What is really a private venture 
should not have been classed with the incorporated institutions, King’s 
College and University College, as making up the trio of “ Higher 
Colleges”? in London. We are aware, however, of the difficulty in 
which the editor of such a publication must find himself of doing 
anything but accenting a college or school’s valuation of itself. 
Wherever we have tested the information supplied by the book, we 
have found it accurate and complete. As for its quantity, it is but 
seldom, we fancy, that so much has been compressed iuto such a 
space, and that with so little sacrifice of clearness. 


+ + 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WESK. 
ie 
American Art Review, 1880 (The), 4to .................. 
y (J.), Legend of the Wondrous Hunt, crown 8vo ; (Triibner) 26 
nham (4. W.), Exercises, Rules, «c., on Eloecution, l2mo (Blackie) 16 
Beil (C. D.), The Huguenot Family, new edition, 12mo (Warne & Co.) 16 
Bellew (Captain), Memoir of a Griffin, &c., new ed., er 870 (W. H. Alien) 106 
Berkeley, by A. C. Fraser, l12mo acuasdbecaadde sass cessaccaaaa Cie mene) ore 
Bradshaw's Railway Manual, 1881, 12mo Pdaudsadey saan aaanee wee..... (Adams) 120 
Brock (C.), Margarct’s Seeret, 13th thousand, crown Sv0........0. cooeeee(OClEY) 
Bruee (A. B), The Humiliation of Ch 2nd edition, 8vo (Clark) 106 
Cesar, Ga War, based on Kraner’s Text, 18mo ...... (Rivington) 16 
Chinese Stories for Boys and G id edition, crown 8vo ..... (Seeley) 1/6 
Church Pastoral Aid Society ; a SI n, &€., cr 8vo......(Seeley) 36 
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Cicero De Oratore, with Notes, &c.. Book II., by A S. Wilkins, 8vo(Frowde) 5 
Claude Beauclere, a Story, 3 vols. crown 8vo (Tinsley Bros.) 31 
Cox (G. W.), The History of British Rule in India , 12mo ‘ ..(Longmans) 


2) 

Denton (J. tf: Sewage Disposal, &c., 8vo ie .. (Spi — ) 
F. ( ongmans 

‘(Office ; 

10 


Dostoyeffsky ), Buried Alive, 2nd edition, crown 8vo . 
Egan (P.), The Flower of the Flock, 8vo 
Emmet R), Pretty Peggy, and othe or Baliads, new ed. (8. Low & Co. ) 
Exchequer Rolls of Scotland (The), Vol. IV., royal 8vo . (Longmans) 
Family Herald Supplement (The), Vol. VI, rae : (Office) 2 
Friswell (H.), Footsteps to Fame, new edition, crown 8vo ......(Groombridge) 5 
Griffith (T.), The Gospel of the Divine Life, 8vo C. K. Paul & Co.) 14 
Harris (J. C.), Uncle Remus and his Legends, &c., cr 8vo (Bogue) 5, 

Hatch (E.), The Organisation of the Early Christian Churches...(Rivington) 10 
Hay (M. C.), Missing, and other Tales, 3 vols. cr Hurst & Blackett) ¢ 
Hayward (W.S.), The Rebel Privateer, new edition, 12mo (C. H. Clarke) 
Hayward (W.S.), The Woman in Red, new edition, 12mo (Maxwell) 
Health Leetures for the People, 1880 and 1881, cr 8y0 .. Macniven & Co.) 
Hitchman (F.), Eighteenth-Century Studies, 8vo ..... (8. Low & Co.) 16 
Holmes (O. W. y: The Iron Gate, and other Poems, new edition (S. Low &Co.) 60 
Hunter (J.), Worked Examples in Geometrical Drawing, cr 8vo (Longmans) 20 
Lennox (W. P.), The Play, Players, and Playhouses, &c. (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Lombard (J. 8.), Lg Sree Researches on Temperature of Head (Lewis) 50 
Longfellow (H. W), Poetical Works, illustrated, 4to (Cassell & Co.) 630 
Maca aulay (J.), Vivisection, cr 8vo.. eit Japp, & Co.) 46 
Macduff (J. R’), Gates of Prayer, new edit a (Nisbet) 1/6 
Macgeorge (A.), Flags, Some Account of Their History é 
Macgrath (T.), Pictures from Ireland, second edition, cr 8vo. (C. K. Paul & Co.) 
Magnus (Mrs. * About the Jews, &c., cr 8vo (vc. K “Paul & Co.) 
Marskal] (Mrs,), Heights and Valley's. fourth thousand, cr 8VvO .,,......(Seeley) 
Matheson (G.), Natural Elements of Revealed Theology, cr 8vo ......(Nisbet) 
Mercier (J.), Only a Girl's Life, 12M0 ..4......seeseeseesservere pusaouseee (Warne & Co.) 
My Old Portfolio, er 8vo (C. K. Paul & Co.) 
Ned Farmer's Scrap- Book, ninth edition, cr 8vo.. .(Bemrose) 
Newman (W.), Surgical Cases, &e., cr 8v0 ot 
Owen (R.), An Essay on Communion of Saints, &c., 1 & Co.) 
Poor (L. E.), Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures, cr 8vo..... AG: K. Paul) 

Sacred Books of the East (The), Vol. 10, Part 1, 8v0 (Frowde) 
Scott (M.), Tom Cringle’s Log, new edition, er 8vo .(W. Blackwood) 
Scott (Sir W.), Novels, Vol. 17, St. Ronan’s Will, illustrate 2d, er 8vo (Black) 
Scott (Sir W.), Prose W orks, Vol. 9, Life of N apole on, Vol. 2 12mo (Black) 
Scott (Sir W.), Prose Works, Vol. 10, Life of Napoleon, Vol. 3, 12mo (Black) 
Sell (E.), The Faith of Islam, 8vo (Triibner) 66 
Séguin (L. G.), Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands, imp. 4to mem 1910 
Sharp (J.), Apart with Jesus, &c., 12mo Bell) 16 
Skyring’s Builder’s Price-book, 1881, 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 40 
Smith (J.), Life and Labours, &ec, 12mo .. (Wesleyan Conference Office) 1/6 
Stanley (A. P.), Christian Institutions, BC... SVO.c0...cccceescscscccosecees (J. Murray) 12,0 
Star of the Scuth, new edition, 12mo . (C. H, Clarke) 2/0 
Stevenson (T.), Lighthouse Construction and Iliumination, 850 (Spon) 250 
Sumner (H.), [tchen Valley, &c , new edition, folio.. (Seeley) 31/6 
Time’s Footprints : a Birthday Book, 32mo . 2/6 
Universal House Book, 8vo os s) 16 
Virgil, Bucolics, Georgics, &e., based on ‘Ribbeck’s Text, 18mo (kL ivingtons) 
Wilkie (Sir D. iy Biography, by J. W. Mallett, er 8vo.. (S. 

ine-bin Book, oblong 4to 
Wynne (F. R.), Plain Proofs of the Great Facts of Coristianity 
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PLORIMEL OF. PALM, 


FLO R | M EL For the Prevention of Chapped Hands, Rovgh Skin, 
Chilblains, Cold Feet, &c. 

The FLORIMEL OF PALM, being rubbed over the Skin, 
OF is to be removed with a little water. A scft towel 
should be used for drying. Once using will convince 
the most sceptical that, if daily applied, too much 
P A L M cannot be said in favour of FLORIMEL OF PALM for 
- rendering the Skin or Hands white, soft, and delicate. 

Price 3s 6d. 


PIESSE and LUBIN, 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


; > > 9 as “LIBERTY and CO.’S New Work, ‘EAST- 
Liberty promo ag Regent ERN ART,’ embraces the Art Objects and 
ee Industries of the whole Eastern World. It 
| is beautifully illustrated with over 700 Original 
E A S T E R N and Fac-simile Drawings, forming quite a museum 
of Oriental treasures, It is alsoa Priced Catalogue 
| of Thousands of Unique and Useful Specimens. 
A R 2 | ranging from one shilling up to some hundreds of 
| pounds.”’—Court Journal, Oblong demy 4to, 1s, Post 
Oblong demy 4to, Is; 
ai free, 1s ¢ 3d. 





free, 1s 3d. Eastern Art Fabrics, Furniture, Carpets, 
| Porcelain, Bric-i-Brac, 
_ The authentic ity of each object quaranteed. 


| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 91 per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 


CHINTZES. 


| od 

| Patterns sent and Estimates given. 
| 

| 
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C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
134 OXFORD STRERT, W. 





“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.’ 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 


APOLLI NARIS. 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“ a TREN 7 
THE QUEEN OF | The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
TABLE WATERS,” 19 REGENT STREET, S8.W. 





| Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 

| the best, purest, and most fragrant pre ation for the 

ROWLANDS’ teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 

the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great m ure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as apure and non-gritty tooth: powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 

lands’ Odonto. 


B' STON MONDAY LECTURES for 1881. 
Part I., price Is. 
CONTENTS. 
THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, By Rev. Thos. Clark, D.D., Bishop, Rhodes Island, 
THE TWOFOLD RELATION OF MORAL LAW TO MODERN Scr NCB AND TO POPULAR 
RELIGION. By Dr, Robinson, President of Browa University. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE MENTAL ACTIVITY OF THE AGE. Rey, Thos. Guard, of 
Bal:imore. 
THE PLACE OF CONSCIENCE. Fx-President. Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 
EVOLUTION AND I EVELOPMENT. By Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton College. 
A CALM VIEW OF THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. By Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
D.b. 





ODONTO 





New Series. 


RicwarD D. Dickinson, 89 Farringdon Street, London. 
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UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


igloo is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDA AY, 
April 27th next, the Senate will proceei to ELECT EXAMINERS}; in the 

following Departments :— 

Examinerships. Salaries, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, (Each.) Present Examiners. 

Two in Classics... ... see ese oes £200 { fumes 8. Reid, Esq., LL.M. M.A, 

Two in the English Language, »} 120 § Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D. 
Literature, and History ... ¢ Prof. A. W. Ward, uc: D., M.A, 

Two in the French Language and } iat B, P. Buisson, Esq., M.A. 
Literature... * ¢ Prof. Cassal, LL.D: 

Two in the German ‘Language 2 50 § Prof. Althaus, Ph.D. 
and Literature ... aes ¢ Prof. Schaible, Ph.D., M.D. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament, the Greek Text 
of the New Testament, the Evi- } 
dences of the Christian ‘Religion, | 
and Scripture History .. ...J 


Two in Mental and Moral see 


¢ R. Lubbock Bensly, Esq , MA. 
(Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., M.A. 


8) i‘ ies Esq., M.A. 


. sas Herbert S. Foxwell, Esq., M.A, 

Two in Political Economy .w. ... 30) Prof. J.E. Thorold Rogers, MA 

Twoin Mathematics and Natural ) 200 § J Hopkinson, Esq., D.Sc., M.: 
Philosophy .12 cco sco sen 00S = Williamson, Esq. MWA. F, 
= ‘ . (Prof, W. G. Adams, M.A. F. 

Two in Experimental Philosophy 120 2 William Garnett, Es ‘4. a. a. 

Twoin Chemistry ... se soe see 200 { prof Debus, Fb.D., F F. on 

Two in Botany and Vegetable) ¢ W.'T. Thistleton Dyer, Esq., M.A..F.RS, 
Physiology ... J ¢ Sydney H. Vines, Esq., D.Se., MA 

Two in Comparative: “Anatomy? 100 ¢ Prof. E, Ray Lankester, M.A. JPRS. 
and Zoology .. seat tate, cane (Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, D Se, » MLA, 


7, § Prof. P. M. Duncan, M.B., F.RS. 
Two in Geology ont Sehewaiings 49. R, Davies Roberts, Esq., D.Sc., MA. 
LAWS. 


Two in Jurisprudence, Roman - 
Law, Principles of Legislation,~ 100 § tT Worsker, pow tang 
and International Law... q 

Two in Equity and Real Property ? 50 6 W- H. G, Bagshawe, iy i B.A., QC. 
Law 5023. M. Solomon, Esq, M A 

Two in “Common Law “and “Law v 50 § Arthur Charles Esq., B. A. » 9.9. 
and Principles of Evidence... § ¢ Vacant, 

Two in Constitutional History el | 25 § Rev. Hereford B. George, M A. 
Evgland... ... Soar last vaca ¢ Prof. Eimund Robertson, M.A. 


aaneene. 


7 


‘ ea -, ¢ W. H. Dickinson, Esq , M.D. 
Twoin Medicine... ... .. ... ... 159 (C. Hilton Fagge, Esq., M.D, 
50 roe John Wood, F.R.S, 

¢ Vacant 
Two in Anatomy 100 $ am Redfern, M.D. 
MaRS Nave. ssh path UV 


Two in Physiology ws... ve ane 100 PHF Pye-Smith, Esa. LD, BA, 


; : sd ax 6 IS.M | Esq., M D., LUD. 

Two in Obstetric Medicine ... ... 750 Henry Gervis, Esq. M. D., 

Two in Materia Medica and) .-, a Prof. E. B. Baxter, M.D. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry. ...5 ‘?’ Prof. F. T. Roberts, M.D, B.Sc. 

Two in Forensic Medicine ... ... 5s —— Stevenson, Esq., M.D. 

The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Rgistrar, with any attestation of 
their gualifications they mty think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 29th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal applicatiun of any kiad 
be made to its individual Members. 


EMO UM BABY 66. ce se cee ce DB 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, = A., Registrar, 
U stisttsiied of London, Burlington Gardens, W., March Ist, iss 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. demy 80, price 30s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE IYV.,, 


Including his Letters and Opinions, with a View of the Men, Manners, and 
Politics of his Reign. By Percy F ERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ The 
Life of Garrick,” &e. 





SIX MONTHS in MECCAH. An Account of the Mohammedan 
Pilgrimage to Meccah, recently performed by an Englishman professing 
Mohammedanism. By J. F. Keane (Hajj Mohammed Amin). 1 vol., demy 
8vo. Just ready. 

MEN WE MEET in the FIELD; or, the Bullshire Hounds. By A. 


J. Bacor (“ Bagatelle”). 1 vol. crown 870, with an Illustration. 


CLAUDE BEAUCLERC;; or, the Morals of Modern Society. Bya 
New Writer. 3 vols. 
IN LUCK’S WAY. By Byron Wesser, Author of ‘Pigskin and 
Willow,” &. 3 vols, 
“The book is a fresh, lively, and a pleasant one,.”’—Bell’s Life in London. 


A TWISTED SKEIN. 
A MATTER-of-FACT GIRL. By Tueo Girt, Author of “ Pretty 


Miss Bellew,” &e. 3 vols. 
«There isa good deal of merit in the ‘matter-of-fact-girl’ Barbara Brown, au 
honest-hearted little maid......The gradual suecess of Randal’s wooing is both 
lifelike and satisfactory.”—Atheneun. 


WOOING a SWEETBRIAR. A New Novel, by the Author of “A 
Cruel Secret.” 3 vols. (Just ready, 


FOUR-IN-HAND. By JEAN MIDDLEMASs, Author of ‘ Innocence at 
Play,’ ‘‘ Wild Georgie tng 3 vo! 8. 
Ww ritte n in the bes 
this work.’’—Court deordel. 
MY LADY COQUETTE. By “Rrra,” Author cf “ Like Dian’s 
Kiss,’’ ‘‘ Countess Daphne,’’ &e. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
LARRY LOHENGRIN. By Wittram Wesratt, Author of “Tales 
and Traditions of Saxony,” &e. 3 vols 
“ It has the one indispensable qui uification for a story, that is, it is thoroughly 
interesting.’’—Manchester Examiner. 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for “MARCH (No. 164), contain- 
ing Instalments of the New Serial Stories, SCEPTRE and RING 
and STRAWBERRY LEAVES, is now ready, price One Shilling. 


By Estuer Ayr. 1 vol. 


We predict great success for 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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—————— 
g SCIENCE COLLEGE, 
— M ASOT OO NGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT of ADDITIONAL PROFESSORS, 
ntend from the commencement of 
nd Session of the College, on the Ist of 

= agora to enlarge the course of instruction. 
= “a Chairs are Mathematics (Professor M,. 
The are M.A. Cantab.), Chemistry (Professor W. 
1. = DEN, D. Se, Lond., F.R.S ), Physics (Professor 
& a OYNTING M.A. Cantab., B.Sc. Lond), and 
J, H. ‘scar T. W. Bripae, M.A. Cantab., 


Be. Prone ensair Session Professor Tilden will 


+4'Metallurgy to his course. 
er cence invite applications (to be sent to “ Mr. 
. Morley, Secretary, the Mason Science College, 
= bam "on or before the 30th of April nex!), for 
my following additional Professorships and Lecture- 
> a of Physiology, with special refer- 
é ence to the Laws of Health. 

9—A Professor of Geology and Mineralogy. ’ 

3,.-A Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 

4A Professor of Latin and Greek. / 

5—A Professor of English Language and Literature. 

¢,—A Lecturer on the French Language. 

7A Lecturer on the German Language. 

Particulars of the salaries and conditions will be 
sent by the Secretary on application. 

By resolution of the Trustees, candidates are 
especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 
JOSIAH MASON, Bailiff. 

J. GIBBS BLAKE, M D., Chairman of Trustees. 
G. J. JOHNSON, Hon, Sec. 
und Street, Birmingham, 
vin February 23rd, 1881. 
Pe sce 
NGLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
B TRUST.—The Governors of the above School 
require the services of a HEAD MISTRESS, to 
organise and commence with the MAY TERM a 
School for GIRLS. Salary guaranted for the first 
ear, £120. Copies of the Scheme, with further par- 
ticulars, may be had of the undersigned, to whom 
applications must be addressed. 
JOHN NUTTER, Clerk to the Governors. 
Mornington Road, Bingley, Yorks. 
doom aaa Sant ane 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are 
now offered to all persons desirous of following the 
course of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1881. Can- 
didates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 
]7and under 21 years of age, and must give satis- 
factory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer ten 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
mentfor competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1881, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1884. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
§.W.; or tothe President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Works Department, India Office, 

January 5, 1881. 


TUTTGART.—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE.—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
‘oolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. ; 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
eee RGH SCHOOL. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, 
£30, £20, and £18, Candidates may be examined in 
London or Manchester.—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., 
School House, Sedburgh, before March 25th. 


LADY, living in the best part of 
PARIS, wishes to meet with a LITTLE GIRL 
of twelve to EDUCATE with her own daughters. 
Unusual advantages offered. Highest references given 
and required. Terms high.—Apply to Mrs, MOLES- 
WORTH, 55 Avenue d'Jéna, Champs Elysées. 
ENNESSEE.—A young Englishman, 
Tesiding on his Farm on the Cumberland 
Plateau, wishes to receive PUPILS. He has gained 
his experience in two or three States of the Union, 
and his household is under the charge of two English 
.—For full information, apply to Rey. Canon 
ROBINSON, Charity Commission, Whitehall. 


ATRICU LATION of the UNIVER- 
of LONDON.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—A CLASS in all the 
Subjects of this Examination will BEGIN on Monday, 
March 7th, and continue until the Examination in 
July. The Class is not confined to Students of the 
Hospital.—For particulars, apply to the WARDEN of 
the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
A Handbook is forwarded on application. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Tn the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town. 
Th REFEREES. 
@ LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
@ LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The BisHors OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 
EH @ DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 
he HEAD MAsTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 
aaa and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
ress, A. ST Usq. 
Poterstold, os Ksq., M.A., Castle House, 


The Trustees i 














UX ITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS. 


The following DISCOURSES on “ The POSITIVE 
ASPECTS of UNITARIAN THOUGHT and DOC- 
TRINE,” will be delivered, under the direction of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, in 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 

Langham Place, London, in March and April, 1881 :— 

Tuesday, March 8.—‘The Affirmation of God,” by 
the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

Friday, March 11.—“ Worship and Prayer,” by the 
Rev. Dr. G. VANCE SMITH, 

Tuesday, March 15.—* The Supreme Moral Law,” by 
the Rev. W. BINNS. 

Friday, March 18.—*‘ Man, the Offspring of God,” by 
the Rev. H. W. Crosskry, F.G.S. 

Tuesday, March 22.—“ Salvation,” by the Rev. ALEX. 
GORDON, M.A. 

Friday. March 25.—“Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. C. 
BEARD, B.A. 

Tuesday, March 29.—‘‘ The Bible,” by the Rev. Prof. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

Friday, April 1.—‘‘ The Religious Life,” by the Rey. 

T. W. FRECKELTON. 

Tuesday, April 5.—‘‘The Church,” by the Rev. H. 
IERSON, M.A. 

Friday, April 8.—‘‘ The Future Life,” by the Rey. C. 
WICKSTEED, B.A. 

Each Lecture will be preceded by a short Service 
consisting of a hymn and prayer. To commence at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Tickets, admitting to the Course (free) may be 
obtained from Messrs. SMART and ALLEN, 9 Lon- 
don House Yard, Paternoster Row ; Messrs. CLARKE 
and CO., 13 Fleet Street, and at the Office of the 
Association, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


Protection FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


DJATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| iinet TO HEALTH. 
Ds VILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DOUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of es 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


N OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 
NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 

yo GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

‘4 PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 


1s 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 
Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS will CLOSE on Satur- 

day next their FIFTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION. 

Open from ten till six. Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





R OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 

The Photophone, popularly explained and 
illustrated by experiments. The Great Lightning 
Inductorium ; a Popular Astronomical Lecture, illus- 
trated by beautiful Dissolving Views and Effects, &c., 
by Mr. J. L. King. Musical Sketches of a high and 
amusing order, by Mr. Eric Lewis. Magical Art in 
Perfection, by Professor R. Hellis. Costume Recitals, 
by Madame Katharine Hickson. Electric Railway 
Leotard and Blondin, the Wonderful Automata. 
Diving Bell, &c.—Admission to the whole, ls. Open 
from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 


‘OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS. 


79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 
SSOCIATION for the IMPROVE- 
MENT of GEOMETRICAL TEACHING. 
Seventh General Report, containing the Address of 
the President, H. B. Hayward, Esq., F.R.S., on “* The 
Future of the Association,” price 6d. Complete Sets 
of the Reports of the Association, price 3s 6d.—Apply 
by letter, enclosing stamps or P.O.0., to Mr. JOSIAH 
ALLEN, Printer, 74 Suffolk Street, Birmingham. 
E YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 
Bridge, Derbyshire. 











P aa Ww. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Resident Physicians - Hos, MACCALL, M.D., &¢. 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 

ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space,—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 


BR & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVEDPROVISIONS, 
an 











Potr=D MEATS; also, 





| amma of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ports SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_______sC MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Diseases and casualties incidental 
to youth may be safely treated by the use of these 
excellent Medicaments according to the printed 
directions folded round each pot and box. Nor is 
this Ointment alone applicable to external ailments ; 
conjointly with tbe Pills it exercises the most salu- 
tary influence in checking subtle diseases situated in 
the interior of the body; when rubbed upon the 
hack and chest it gives the most sensible relief in 
asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, and threatening con- 
sumption. Holloway’s remedies are especially ser- 
viceable in liver and stomach complaints. For the 
cure of bad legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, scrofulous 
ulcerations, and scorbutic affections, this Ointment 
produces a cooling and soothing effect, inexpressibly 
grateful to the feelings. 











LEGAL & GEN ERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. , 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.O.L. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 





application to 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. _ 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Lieblig COMPANY’S Extract 

and see that = other is substituted for it, , 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, F.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secrotary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated FUNAS ......ccssecsesseceeseeree £35045,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,590,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Compazy’s Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimuin monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a!so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchases and salo of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1830. 


p® IVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,009,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 

BONUS ALLOWED —e AFTER FIVE 

JARS. 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations. the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
6+ CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


QO" ENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-np Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calentta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritins, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Caiet Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 


TIURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND’ 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREED, LOWDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





| eile CARACAS COCOA, 
p A choice prepared Cocoa, 


; “A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


| GUARANTEED PURE. 


v? | ns 
FRY’S!yyrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
| Pure Cocoa only, 

tho superfluous oil extracted, 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


COCOA 
MUROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling ani irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, Kor these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Giyeerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excit d by the act 
of sucking, b comes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 73d and 1s 13d, labelled “James Epes and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received :—" Gentlemen,—It may, perbeps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trl, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benstit 
(with or without medica) treatment), in almost all 
forms of throatdisease, ‘Phey soften and clear the 
voice. In no case ean -they:do apy harm.— Yours 
faithfully, @envon Hobives, L.RC.P.E, Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Iafirmary,’”’ 


FRY’S 
COCOA 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1873 


KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD L3ISH WHISKIEs, 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Mat 
Excellent Quality.” atured, and of Very 


LL 


WHISKY. (The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 19¢5, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w., 








BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIg 
| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


LEA AND- PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the origina} 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


TONGA, NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Lancet by SyDNeY Ringer, M.D.; WILLIAM Murret, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. HH. Lose, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for tog. 
mony as to the remarkable efficacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of gerer 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 


WILLS’ BEST. 
BIRDSEYE, 








A SPECIFIC 
FOR 


“A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth ware 
bad. Three doses cured her.”"—*: A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgis 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days,"~ 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and behind 
the car. Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,’’— W. H., aged 31, had been suffering 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralyic pains darting over the lower eyelid 
the cheek, the upper lip, and side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in a very 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hours, 
until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 


TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specifle action on the nerve without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V_ €E’S, INFANTS 
| AND 


FOO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





FOR 


| 
i 


Britisn Mepicat JournaL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. e 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A s Constiterious, ‘Ladice Gnitiren, and Infants, 


DINNEYFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Strect, London. 


Sold hy Chemists throughout the World. 


JANOS. 





H UN Y A D 





“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘‘ Lancet.” 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Geitle.” 
. —Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“ Tnvaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
—London Medical Record. 





The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT 1s 60 AND 23 PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassful. 








865, 


18, 


at the 
'iginal 
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GROSVENOR 


GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 


Available for both ladies and gentlemen, comprises an English and Foreign Circulating 


literature, 


a Library of Vocal and Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, 


Library, provided with all the best and newest 


Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the daily 


and weekly journals, Ladies’ Drawing Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a first- 


class club. 
subscription, ani 


THE GROSVENOR 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIP 
Town. 


d subscribers, at their option, 


Ceo VOLUNER ee 


B—THREE VOLUMES... “ tee 

C—FOUR VOLUMES, Delivered Free _ 

pD-SIX VOLUMES, do. Go eee eee 

E-EIGHT VOLUMES, do. do. on ese 

And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per 
divided to meet the convenience of subscribers. 


GALLERY 


may have volumes of music instead of books. 





LIBRARY, NEW 


‘All the books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Sabscribers without distinction as to amounts of 


BOND STREET. 


TION. COUNTRY. 

2 ts HALF YEAR. N Re 
ae a — CLASS. r £ Ay ey 
O42 0 Sax ‘36 H—FIVE VOLUMES wr ON Anica 220 
018 0 ll 6 I—NINE VOLUMES ‘ea ee oe an SEE os BOS 
¥ 4-6 20 K—TWELVE VOLUMES ai a aa se S133 £568 
116 0 30 L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES ice <a “a eee: a: oe eee 5 5 0 
28s 0 40 M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES _... St ee ae . ef Ee 6 60 





annum. Sets of Books are | 


Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of | 


the 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INS 


LASS. 
, ‘P_TWELVE VOLUMES 
G-TWENTY VOLUMES ve ‘ : 
And Ten Volumes for each additional T 


gi 
The Dining Rooms are open for the s«pply of luncheons, afternoon teas, and dinners, and Members 


dinners to private parties. 


Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Draw'ng Room, 
&c,,and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. 


Subscription N, to Club privileges only, a3 described above, Two Guineas per 


annum. 
Subscribers Iand K are entitled to all the Clab privileges as ahove. 
TITUTIONS. P , mt ? 
ONE YEAR. Subscribers L and M are entitled to Club privileges for themselves and for one 
£ s. d. additional member of the family. 
$4 0 
660 Boxes fur the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the 


hree Guineas. | Library free of charge. 


HE DINING ROOMS 


of the Library will also be able to make arrangements for 


The Club Dinner, price three shillings and sixpence, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 
Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further 


information upon application. 


LORD BBACONSFIELD’S 


* ENDYMION 


” 


Surplus copies of this Work in first-rate condition can be supplied at the GRUSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, at 7s 6d per set. A few copies, neatly bound in 
half-persian, at 123 6d per set, or in half-morocco at Lis per set. 


SULLIVAN’S 


The Vocal Score of the above work is now on sale 


», price 7s, handsomely bound in cloth. 


“MARTYR OF ANTIOCH.” 


A few unbound Copies still to be obtained, price 53. 


Surplus Copies of other important works withdrawn from circulation, for sale, at the lowest current prices. 











GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, New Bond Street. 


One of the mountain-tops of Time 
Is leftin Africa to climb! 
Now ready, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, price 36a. 
BOOK of the BEGINNINGS. By 
GeraLD Massey. Beautifully printed on 
epecis! paper by Clay, Sons, and Taylor. 


Containing an attempt to recover and reconstitute | 


the lost Origines of the Myths and Mysteries, Types 
and Symbols, Religion and Language, with Egypt for 
the mouthpiece, and Africa as the birthplace, 

CONTENTS OF VoL, I.—Egypt—Comparative Vocabu- 
lary of English and Egyptian—Hieroglyphies in 
Britain— Egyptian Origines in Words — Egyptian 


Water-Names — Egyptian Names of Personages— | 


British Symbolical Customs Identiiled as Egyptian— 
Egyptian Deities in the British lsles—Place-Names 
aud the Record of the Stones—Egyptian Type-Names 
of the People. 

ConTeNTS OF Vor. I1—Comparative Vocabulary 
of Hebrew and Egyptian—Hebrew Cruxes, with 
Egyptian Illustrations — Egyptian Origines in the 
Hebrew Scrip'ur 
Phenomenal Origin of Jehovah-Elohim and Shadai— 
Egyptian Origin of the Exodus—Moses and Joshaa, or 
the Two Lion-Gods of Egypt—An ‘ptian Dynasty 
of Hebrew Deities, identitiod from Monumonts— 
Egyptian Origin of the Jews, traced from the Monu- 
ments — Comparative Vocabulary of Akkado- 
Assyrian and Egyptian—Egyptian Origines i ! 
Akkadian Mythology—Comparative Vocabal: 














Maori and Egyptian—African Origines of the Maori— | 


The Roots in Africa beyond Egypt. 

_ WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Hen: ietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, 
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Now ready, Third Editior ’ 
With an additions] Part (* Congruities " 
TNHE PRINCIPLES 
i PRINCIPLES  « 

, LOGY. Py HeRBERT SPENCER. 4th Thovsand, 
A detailed list cf Mr. Spencer's Works may be Lad 
on application. 

_ WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Strect, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Fredericl: Stzeet, 
Edinburgh, i 
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Demy 8vo, pri e 5s. ie 
HE CRIMBAN COM MISSION and | 


the CHELSEA BOARD. By the late Colone! Sir 

\. M. TULLOCH, K.C.B. Second Edition, with a 

Pretace by the Richt Hon. Sir Jouw MocNerun, 

@0.B., Commenting on certain Statements in Mr. 
Kinglake’s Sixth Volume. 

___—sHAkkRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall 
RAND PRIZE 
1,032 PRIZES —Trustees of Prize Fund— 


Lieutenant-Colonel Fielden, Major E. F sicator 
Wortesses SP ui ielden, Major E. F. Knottesford 


Bankers—Messrs, Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall H 


Mall East, 

“an Six Puzzles, with full directions, post free, for 
nis T te », for 2s, payable at Chief O.tica 
, JXLL, Educatioual Prize Trust, 58 Pall Ms 
London, $.W. catioual Prize Trust, 58 Pal! Mall, 


, Religion, Language, and Letters— | 


) 
f PSYCHO- | 


PUZZLES.— | 


Priee 1d; or 13d, post free. 


Y ton LIBERATOR, for MARCH. 





| CONTENTS. 
| OuR Notr-BooK.—Irish Church Temporalities Report 
| —Mr. Stanhepe’s Patronags Biil— The Church 
Mennorials— Dean Stanley and Toleration — Mr. 
Haweis and Tuleration—Dean Close and Missionary 
Union—Record and Ceylon—Charing Cross Hospital 
—Times and Episcopal Persecutions—Record and 
Church Times on Convocation—Marriage Laws— 
Augmentation of Tithos in Scotland. 
CANON FARRAR AGAIN, 
SCOTLAND. 
THE “ LIBERATOR” IN CONVOCATION. 
NONCONFORMISTS AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
LEADERS.—The New Demand for Toleration. 
The Southern Convocation. 
Canon Farrar on the Establishment. 
The Hudderstield Chapel Case. 
The Extension of Traffic in Church Livings. 
Burtats Ff BILL. 
THE WORKING OF THE BortALs ACT. 
THE ‘* LB TOR’? IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION. 
TH PARLIAMENTARY CHURCH. 
CHRONICLE OF THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
LIBERATION SUCikTY, 2 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
E.C. Sent free to Subscribers. 













Just published, price 6d; by post, 64d. 
VNGLAND and the JEWS; their 
4 Destiny and Her Duty. 

NugGer, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Price 6d ; by post, 7d. 
A FEW THOUGHTS on the 
TRAINING of the UNIVERSE. 
Wititam Rroa@way, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


i’ IYHE LAND QUESTION im 

IRELAND. Price 64; or by post, 7d each. The 

Pamphlets issued by the [RISH LAND COMMITTEE, 
W. Rroagway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


MORAL 


| Second Ediiion, now ready, price Is; by pust, 1s id. 

ee SPECTACLES in an 
- IRISH CASE: Lt#tTTERS on the STATE of 

| IRELAND. By G. pe Mounanrr. Translated by 

Lady CoOLTHURST, 

_London: W. Ringway, Piccadilly. 


Hovt Fieats, and Co. 
aie E’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 

| prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 

Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 

Strengthens Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers 

and Monstacies to grow; and when used for Cuildren 

forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 

by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3: 6d, 63, and Lls, 
22 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 


Dubiin : 








B; the Rev. Guorar | 


-MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


| GOLD MEDAL, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
|IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGEH, &c., &e. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
Tur Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD.— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


Chis fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casis and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Plays, Players, and Playhouses, 
at HOME and ABROAD; with Anecdotes of the 
Drama and the Stage. By Lord Wi1LL1am Pitt 
LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s. 


Our Holiday in the East. By 


Mrs, GEORGE SUMNER, Edited by the Rey. G, H. 
SumNeER, Hon. Canon of Winchester, Recter of 
Old Alresford, Hants, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


My Journey Round the World. 


By Capta'n 8. H. Jonrs-Parry, late Royal Madras 
Fusiliers. 2 vols., 21s. 


>: 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
for 1881. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 50th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
His Little Mother. By the 


AUTHOR of * JOHN HALIFAX,.’”’ 1 vol, 10s 62. 


Missing! By Mary Cecil Hay, 


Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” &e. 3 vols. 


Her Deserts. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER, 3 vols. 


Idonea. By Anne Beale, Author 


of ‘‘ Fay Arlington,’ &c. 3 vols, 
Beryl Fortescue. By Lady 
By Mrs. 


DvuFFvus HARDY, 3 vols. 
Fixed as Fate. 
Hovstoun, Author of * Recommended to Mercy.”’ 
Beside the River. By Mrs. 
Macqvoib, Author of * Patty.” 3 vols. 
{ March 11th. 


1881. 
Now ready, Twenty-first Annual Publication, price 5s, 
elegantly bound. 

Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
PPHE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM; o Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A... lite Scholar 
of Baliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12.000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingd m. their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 

London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. W. 

Now ready, 52nd Edition. price 2s, 

HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapby. The Original Authorised 

Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Tenth Edition, post free, Une Shillixg. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

J tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoBERT G. WAtTTs, M.D., F.R.S.L 

.C.S., &¢., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, 1881. No. DOCLXXXV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


’ 
’ 


TRELAND UNDER ORDINARY Law. 

THE PrRivaTE SECRETARY.—Part V. 

AMONG THE ALBANIANS OF SOUTHERN Epinrvs. 

On SomE OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS: 
III.—DrspEMONA. 

Mr. Cox’s Protrece.—In Two Parts. Conclusion. 

Homen’s Sra-Eric RENDERED IN BALLAD-MEASURE. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—No. II.—Lorp HERRERT OF 
CHERBURY. 

THE HIGHLAND TarTAaN. By Lady John Manners. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


WiLiiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





ow ready. price 5s 6d. 


N 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. A 
New Edition of the MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE REGISTER is now ready.—Copies can be 
obtained of Mr. W. P. SELLICK, at the Col'ege. 


EW SYNAGOGUE, GLASGOW.— 
See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d) for Views, 
Iuternal and External—Views of New Observatory, 
Vienna —and Titian’s Monument —Bramante and 
St. Peter's — Professor Street's Lectures — Iron 
Bridges—Sculpture in Parts—Keep of a Norman 
Castle—tbe Brothers Adam—Industrial Partnership— 
Unique Ccin, &.—46 Catherine Street, and ail News. 
nien, 





Now ready, in Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8vo, price 32s, 
With a Portrait by PAUL RAJON, and other Lllustrations, 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.cz 
AND THE HISTORY OF PENNY POSTAGE. ' 
By Sir ROWLAND HILL, and his Nephew, GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L, 


Author of “Dr. Johnson: his Friends and Critics,” &c. 


“The life of Rowland Hill has a double interest, It tells the story of a great social benefactor and 
one of the most important chapters of our social organisation. It is a record of remarkable energy, Pic: a 
tive, of indefatigable perseverance, ani of unflagging industry, and of that rare combination of ‘ona 
resolution which sooner or later must almost infallibly command success, Mr, Hill has written hig u = 
memoir with good taste and affectionate discretion. He has eitber left Sir Rowland to speak for himself by. 
bis letters, diary, or autobiograpby, or has delineated his character in describing his labours.”"—T'imes, v 
“ There is no living Englishman scarcely indeed an inhabitant of any civilised state who does not o 
debt of gratitude to Sir Rowland Hill. His discovery—for it was a discovery in the best sense of the wane 
of ths penny post has brought untold blessings to the world. Itis right, then, on every ground that Sir Row. 
Jand Hill should be held in honour and remembrance, Itis well, too, that a record of his life and iife 
struggles in puisuance of his one great aim should be laid before those whom he has so largely served The 
more such a record is calculated and revi the better.”—Atheneum. ‘ : 
“The narrative is told well and with scrupulous fairness, and it is a great public advantage that sucha 
tale of trial and achievement shoul! be placed, once for all, on record, for the encouragement and instruc 
tion of all reformers and inventurs present and to come,”—Spectator. i 
‘The story of his work is one of continual interest, and which, in the very read ble shape in which he 
has himself put it, will command wide attention. Asa memorial of a strenuous life devoted toa great end, 
the book is in every respect worthy of the recognition it will doubtless receive.” —Pull Mall Gazutte, : 
“ As full of literary charm as it is of biographical value. Altogether, these two volumgs prasenta worth 
record of the life of their subject, and higher praise than this it would be difficult to accord to them ad 
Scotsman, lo 


Now ready, demy Svo, cloth, with Maps, and numerous Original Etchings on Stone, price 16s, 


THE 


SHORES AND CITIES OF THE BODEN SEE; 
Rambles in 1879 and 1880. 
By SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER, 


Author of ‘ Wanderings in War Time,” &c. 


“Mr. Capper possesses exce'lent descriptive powers ; he is endowed also with the still more important 
faculty of looking at the bright side of things, and with an instinct for touching each locality’s particular 
point of interest, Traversing a route close to the great tourist highway, and a track which itself is sufficiently 
well worn, he yet invests his parrative throughout with an original gaiety and freshness. The co-operation 
of Herr Schmiat-Pecht, of Constance, who has evriched the volume with some admirable etchings on stone 
has made of what would in any case have been a charming guide a very desirable gift-book.’’"—Times. : 

“It is a curious illustration of the power of fashion in foreign travel, that so few English tourists visit 
the Boden See, or, as we call it, the Lake of Constance. Mr, Capper has done something towards increasing 
their knowledge of this most interesting region.”"—Atheneum, 

“Mr. Capper went about his work in a methodical way which cannot be too highly commended, and the 
result of his wanderings and literary researches bas been the Composition of a vulume of varied interest, 
enlivened by his personal experiences and adventures.’’—Saturday Review, 

“This work displays knowledge, research, and observation. No greater treat, intellectual or physical, 
can be imagined than that of following in Mr. Capper’s footsteps with his book as a companion and guide. 
As a history of the Boden See region, it is in every way remarkable. There are twenty-two etchel oagravings, 
the work of an accomplished haud, and two maps, which il.ustrate this weighty volume of story and travel,” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

“This is cne of the best books of travel and observation which we have seen during the past twelve 
months.”—Glasyow Herald. 

““Mr. Capper has written a delightful book, in which a great deal of interesting, historica), and topo- 
graphical information is pleasantly mixed up with geuial accounts of his own rambles by the Boden See, and 
of the neighbouriug valleys of the Rhein-thal,”’—Scolsman, 


THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO., Bunhill Row, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING ANDO COPYING INKS. 
BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original “ Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 

easy flow, and durability. 
SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Peus in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 





SUFFER FROM LDS 


COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


WHO 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where 4 Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. ‘The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUN BAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


MENTHOLEUM, DOUGHTYS VOICE  LOZENGE 


: has been known to, and appreciated by, thousands 
THE GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR 


of musical, literary, and other celebritiss for 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. 


nearly 40 years, It is the result of many years’ 
study of the human voice. Resonance of sound 
MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet | and clearness of tone were the objects aimed at 
presented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- by the inventor, and, after much cireful study 
Muscular Exertion, Toothache, and other nervous and observation, he at Jength prepared the 
affections. A few drops applied externally afford Lozenge known as 
instant relief. Of Chemists, Is 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d; or, DQUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
Post free, 18 3d, 3s, &e. |" Of all Chemists, 1s, 28 6d, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 
Dépét: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward | F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D 
Street, London, E.C, 1746), 1 King Ldward Street, London, B.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LIBRARY. 





Carlyle’s Reminiscences, edited by J. A. Froude—Miss Bird's Ja pan—Olip Dead 
Land of Gilead—MeCarthy’s History of Our Own * imes— Fitzgerald's Life of 
George I V.—Hayward’s Eminent Stateamen—Kinglake's Crimea, Vol. Fae sland 
Life, by Alfred R. Wallace—Tennyson’s N ew Volume of Ballads—K nox's Wander- 
ings i Algeria—Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone—3 lurk am’s Voyage of the 
« [sbjorn’—Capper"s Shores cf. the Boden See—The Llight of the * Lapwing’— 
Trevelyan's Life of Fox—Temple’s India in 1880—Gallenga’s South Anerica— 
Bagehot's Biographical Studies—Lijfe of Lord Campbell—Lord Ellenborough’s 
Diary—Guizot in Private Life—A Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anne Blunt— 
Christian Institutions, by Dean Stanley—The Manifold Witness for Christ, by Canon 
Barry—Darwin’s Power of Movement in Plants—Iairbairn’s Studies in the Life 
of Christ —Life of Sir Rowland Hill—Trollope's Life of Cicero—Across Patagonia, 
by Lady Florence Divie—Pollock’s Life of Spinoza—Burbidye’s Journal in Borneo 
—Mrs, Sumner’s Holiday in the East—Miss Sewell’s Note-Book of an Elderly Lady 
—Max Miiller’s Selected Essays—Ruskin's Arrows of the Chace and Letters to the 
Clergy—Children at Jerusalem, by Mrs. Holman Hunt—Buckland’s British Fishes 
—The Duties of Women, by Miss Cobbe—Geikie’s Prehistoric Europe—Present 
Church Troubles, by Canon Liddon—Nice and her Neighbours, by Canon Hole—The 
Church of the Future, by the Archbishop of Canterbury—Zeller’s [History of the 
Pre-Socratie Schools—and all the best New Novels, and many other recent Works of 
General Interest. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, New Edition now ready. 
Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season continue to be added as the demand 


increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply 


of the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


“ENDYMION,” by the Earl of 
Three Vols., 9s. 
Or Strongly Re-bound for Public Libraries, 12s per Set; in Half-Persian, 15s ; 
in Half-Moroceo, ov Half-Calf eatra, 18s. ; and 
ONE THOUSAND OTHER POPULAR BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH, postage-free on application. 


BEACONSFIELD. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE-—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








EXHIBITION. 


— WINTER 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
r TAT ERC . = 
G R 0 SV EN OR EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 
BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


GALLERY. | NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 


| Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUIDA’S NEW WORK, 


A VILLAGE COMMUNE. By Ouida. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 
The AUTHORS of “READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
The TEN YEARS’ TENANT, and 
other Stories, By WALTER BESANT and JAMES 
Rice, Authors of “* Ready-Money Mortiboy,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“As charming as anything these authors have 
written, and will bear reading attentively more than 
once.’’—Manchester Examiner. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


, 6s. 
The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 
“There can be no doubt of Mr. Grant Allen’s com- 
petence as a writer on natural history subjects...... In 
tae present volume, he has selected such natural 
objects as may for the most part be met with in any 
country walk—a wild strawberry, a snail-shell, a 
tadpole, a butterfly, a bird, or a wayside flower—the 
more striking external features of which he seeks to 
explain by the light of evolutionary principles...... The 
author is a3 much at home among plants a3 among 
animals, and probably his most enjoyable papers are 
those in which he discourses on the use to the plants 
themselves of the colonrs of flowers. the sweetness of 
fruits, and the hardness of nuts.’’—Scotsman. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp (uniform with Glenny’s ‘* Year’s 
Work in Garden and Greenhouse’’), 23 6d. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants 

We Grow, and How We Cook Them. By Tom 
JERROLD. 
“Mr. Jerrold writes with the knowledge of a 
tical gardener, and if his receipts for cooking 
vegetables be as reliable as his instructions for growing 
them, this little book will be welcome in all house- 
holds where the master can grow his own vegetables.’* 
—Leeds Mercury. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. a Sil 

LARES and PENATES; or, the 
Background of Life. By Mrs. Cappy, Author of 
* Artist and Amateur,” &. ; 

2 vols. crown S8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

OLD DRURY LANE: Fifty Years’ 
Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. 
By EDWARD STIRLING. : ples 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 

IN the ARDENNES. By Katharine 
S. Macquoip. With 50 fine Illustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid. 





Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely [llustrated, 10s 6d. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 


over 50 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER. 


Complete in 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 each. 
HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 

Vol. 1. COMPLETE POETICAL and DRAMATIC 
WORKS. With Portrait and Introduction. 

Vol. 2. LUCK of ROARING CAMP, and other 
Sketches--BOHEMIAN PAPERS—SPANISH and 
AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. 3. TALES of the ARGONAUTS—EASTERN 
SKETCHES. 

Vol. 4. GABRIEL CONROY. 

Vol. 5. CONDENSED NOVELS, STORIES, &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 73 6d. 


A CENTURY of DISHONOUR: a 


Sketch of the United States Government’s 
Dealings with some of the Indian Tribes. 


IN PASTURES GREEN, and other 
Stories. By CHARLES GipBon. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


The PROFESSORS WIFE. By 


LEONARD GRAHAM. Feap. 8yo0, 1s; cloth extra, 
2s 6d. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By Florence 

Marryat, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 

ms cloth extra, 35 Gd. 

NEW VOLUME of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

The BOOK of CLERICAL ANEC- 
DOTES; a Gathering of the Antiquities, 
Humours, and Eccentricities of ‘The Cloth.’ By 
JacoB LaRwoop. 


PRACTICAL KERAMICS for 
STUDENTS. By C. A. JaANvieR. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Price One Shilling, illustrated, 

BELGRAVIA, for MARCH. 

ConTENTs.—Joseph’s Coat, by D. Christie Murray. 

Illustrated by Fred. Barnard.—A Mountain Water 

Cure, by A. Comyns Carr.—Only a Million, by Charles 

Gibbon.—Rambles about Eton: III., by Alfred Rim- 

mer. With 3 Illustrations.—Retrospect. With an 

Iliustration by H. Gandy.—Aunother World Down 

Here, by W. Mattieu Williams.—The Showman’s 

Ghost.—Presages of Comiug Ill, by W. George Black. 

—A Romance of the Nineteenth Century, by W. H. 

Mallock. 














~ Price One Shilling. 


& 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH. 

CONTENTS.—The Comet of a Season, by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P.—A Holy Mission, by Alex. Charles 
Ewald.—Dr. Johnson and the Fleet street Taverns, 
by Percy Fitzgerald—The Wild Fowl! of Canada, by 
Alfred Rimmer.—The Will-o-the-Wisp and its Folk- 
Lore, by T. F. Thiselton Dyer.—A Successful African 
Journey, by F. A. Edwards. With a Map.—Thomas 
Carlyle, by R. Herne Shepherd.—Science Nutes, by W. 
Mattieu Williams.—Table Talk, by Sylvanus U:ban. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS, 
REMINISCENCES. By Thomas Carlyle. 


Edited by James Anruony Frovupe, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8¥0, price 18s. 
CONTENTS. 
JamES Carty Lr, of Ecclefechan. Lorp JEFFREY. 
Epwarp Irvine. JANE WELSE 
Appendix :—SouTuHrey; Worpsworrtu. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 

of Wolseley to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 

In course of publication from March 1, 188], to be completed in TWELVE 
VOLUMES, crown 8yo, published Monthly, price 3s 6d each. 

in the 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Cabinet Edition, with 
a New Preface and a New Supplementary Chapter. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


BURIED ALIVE; Ten Years of Penal 


Servitude in Siberia. By Fepor DOSTOYEFFSKY. Translated from the Russian 


by MARIE VON THILO. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. By the late 


WALTER BAGEHOT, M.A. Univ, Coll. London, Uniform with “ Literary 
Studies” and ** Economic Studies,” by the same Author. Svo, 12s, 


WILLIAM LAW, Nonjuror and Mystic, 


Author of ‘‘A Serious Call,” &. A Sketch of his Life, Character, and 
Opinions. By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A. 8vo, 15s. 


TURKISH ARMENIA and EASTERN ASIA 


MINOR. By the Rev. HENRY FANSHAWE Tozer, M.A,, F.R.G.S., Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. S8vo, with 5 Full-page Illustrations and Map, l6s. 


The FLIGHT of the ‘LAPWING’; a Naval 


Officer's Jottings in China, Formosa, and Japan. By the Hon. HeNry NOeL 
Snore, R.N. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2 Maps, and a Plan, lds. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANS- 


LATIONS. By SHapwortH H. Hopeson, LL.D. Edin., Autbor of ‘The 
Philosophy of Reflection,” *‘ Time and Space," and “ ‘he Theory of Practice,” 
Crown 8vo, price 8s 60, half bound, 


Dr. ZELLER’S PRE-SCCRATIC SCHOOLS, 


a History of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest Period to the Time of 
Socrates. Transluted by S. F. ALLEYNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s, 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, 


MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION. By F. Max Mutter, K.M., &c., Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 2 vols. crown Svo, L6s. 
MARCH, 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for 
Price 2s 6:1. 
CONTENTS, 

In Trust. The Story of a Lady and Her Lover. Chap. 4. Under the Beeches. 
—5. Explanations.—6. Good-bye. 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT AMERICAN CompeTITION. By George Baden-Powell. 

A New Howse For THE Commons. By H. W. Lucy. 

Lorp CamppeLL. By A. K. H. B 

Joun GILPIN AS A SOLAR HERO. 

A PUBLISHER'S VIEW OF INTERNATIONAL Copyntout. By Charles James 
Longman. 

A LanpscaPE Parnter’s Tatx. By M. C. Stirling. 

TyNINGTOWN. By James Purves. 

News From Pannonia. By William Allingham. 

A Stormy PassaGe IN POLITICs. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


MERV, the QUEEN of the WORLD, and 
the SCOURGE of the MAN-STEALING TURCOMANS. By 
Cuartes Marvin, Author of “The Disastrous Russian Cam- 
paign against the Turcomans,” &c. 8vo, with Plans and 
Portraits, 18s. . 


The EASTERN QUESTION SOLVED: a 


Vision of the Future, By “Bupex.” 1s. 


The HISTORY of CHINA. By Demetrius 


Cuartes Bouncer, Author of “England and Russia in Central 
Asia,’ &c. Vol. I. 8vo, 18s. 





London: Wm. H. ALLEN and CO., 138 Waterloo Place. 


The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
Now ready, Zoo.oGy, Vol. IL., copiously illustrated, in royal 4to, price 50s, 


JEPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 

W VOYAGE of HMS. ‘CHALLENGER’ during the YEARS 1873-6, under 
the command of Captain G. 8. Nargs, R.N., F.R.S.. and Captain Ff. T. THomson, 
R.N. Prepared under the superintendence of Sir C. W. Wrviitr Tuomson, Knt., 
F.R.S., &c. Provisional Title, ZooLtoey, Vol. IL. 

*,* This Volume may be had also in Two separate Parts, being Parts VII. and 
VIIL. of the entire work, as follows :— 


Part VII. Report on the Corals, by H. N. Mosenry, M A., F.R.S., &c. Price 15s, 


Part VIII. Report on the Birds. By Dr. P. L. Sctarer, F.R.S., with the assistance 
of the late Marquis of Tweeddale, F.R.S., Dr. O. Finsch, C.M.ZS., Prof. 
Salvadori, C.M Z.8., W. A. Forbes, F.Z.S., O. Salvin, F.R.S., H. Saunders, 
F.R.S., and the late Professor Garrod, F.RS. Price 35s. 

*,.* Published by Order of H.M.’s Government, and printed for H.M’s 
Stationery Office. 

London: Lonemans and Co.; Jouw Murray; Macurivan and Co.; Srmpxry, 
MARSHALL. and Co.; Trupner and Co.; E. Sranvorp; J. D. Porrer; and. 
Kreaw PavLtand Co. Edin : A. and C. Buack; and Doveuas and Focunrs. 
Dublin: A. THOM and Co. ; and Hon?z3, Firagrs, aud Co. 





——$—$______ 


ART JOURNAL ETCHINGS. 


Proof Impressions of Birket Foster's original Etching, “ Ay 
Otp Encuisu Minx,” signed and strictly limited to 100, may 
be had at One Guinea each. The Etching published in last 
month’s Art Journal, “‘An Orp German Miu,” by A, H, Hay, 


are nearly all sold. 





THE 


MONTHLY, PRICE 2s 6d. 


The Number for March contains an Etching by Birkot 
Foster of “ An Otp Enorisn Mini”; a permanent fac-simile 
in red of a beautiful Outline Drawine, by Sir Nozn Patoy. 
and a Line Engraving, after Luke Fildes’ picture, “, 


VENETIAN F'ruit-SELLER.” 


Amongst the literary contributions are articles on the Art 
of Illustration, with examples from Birket Foster; The Old 
Masters at the Royal Academy (illustrated); Stained Glass, 
Barcelona, illustrated by G. L. Seymour; Sir Noel Paton; 
Sideboards (illustrated); and the 
Hints to Collectors are continued by a paper on “ Ivories,” 


Household Furniture ; 


ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


‘NOTICE T0 THE PUBLIC. 
DOULTON WARE. 


As inferior Imitations of their celebrated ART STONE WARE are being 
introduced, Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the public that their ART 
PRODUCTIONS bear an impressed stamp, with the name in full, ‘“‘ DOULTON, 
LAMBETH,” with the year of manufacture. 


HEAL A N D 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 1983 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climatos, Negatives available 
for years. Full particulars post free. 

CIIARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


THE “FELLOWS” FILE. 


Simultaneously SORTS, BINDS, and INDEXZES Letters, Invoices, Poat Cards, 
either alphabetically or in order of date; leaving each paper immediately 
accessible, and removable without delay or disturbance. No Springs, Wires 
or Screws. No Perforation. No Folding Endorsing or Gumming. Full 
particulars post free.—Oharles Fellows, 4 Tettonhall Road, Wolverhampton. 











pue AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
aaa vl AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
—- AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
oon AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
: Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY. 67 REGENT STREET, next door (0 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
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BLACKWOOD’S 


(CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


if 
In COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 


READERS. 
Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 
Profersor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. 
In crown-Svo Volumes, with Portraits, price °s 6d. 
Tus Day IS PUBLISHED, VOL. III. 
BERKELEY. By A. Camppert Fraser, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Now rgapy, VOL. I. 
DESCARTES. By Protessor Manarry, Dublin. 
Now rgavy, Vor. II. 
BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas Coturns, M.A., Hon. 


Canon of Peterborough. 
This Companion Series to Blcckwood’s Ancient and Foreign Classics will 
include the following :— 
FitcHE, by Professor A 





lamson, Owens College, Manchester.—HAMILTON, Dy 
Professor Veitch. Cilasgow ofessor Nichol, Glasgew.--HgGEL, by 
Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow, —Hon 1E3. by Professor Croom Robertson, 
London.—Hume, by the Editor.—Kant, by William Wallace, Merton College, 
Oxford.—SPixozs, by Dr. Martineau, Priucipal of Manchester New College.— 
Vico, by Professor Flint, Edinbua 

Sueceeding Volumes will compr 












Locks, LEIBNITZ, COMTE, and others. 


1, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Complete in 28 Vols. crown 8vo, clotn, price 2s 6a each. And may also be had 
in 14 Vols., stropgly aud neatly bound, with calf or vellum back, £3 10s. 


CONTENTS of the SERIES :— 

Hower: THE ILIAD. By the Editor. JUVENAL. By Edward Walford, M.A. 
Hower: THE ODysseY. By the Same, Purxy’s Letters. By A.Church, M.A., 
Heropotus. By George C. Swayne, and W. J. Brobribb, M A. 

M.A. Tacitus. By Wm. Bodham Denne. 
Escuyivs. By the Right Rev. the Lucian. By the Editor. 

Bishop of Colombo. PLAuTUS AND TERENCE By the Same. 
XexopHon, By Sir Alex, Grant, Bart., Prato. By Clifton W. Collins. 

LL.D. GneEX ANTHOLOGY. By Lord Neaves. 
Sorsoctes. By Clifton W. Collins, Lrvy. By the Evlitor. 

M.A, Ovip. By the Rev. A. Church, M.A. 
Evripipes. By William Bodham Donne. CaruLtius, TIsULLUS, and PROPERTIVS. 


ARISTOPHANES. By the Editor. By J. Davies, M.A 

Hesiop AND THEOGNIS, By the Rev. DremostHenes. By the Rev. W. J. 
James Davies, M.A. Brodribb, M.A. 

COMMENTARIES OF C.uSAR. By Anthony | ArtsTorLe. By Sir Alex. Grant, Bart., 
Trollope. LL.D. 

VireiL. By the Editor. Tuverpipes. By the Editor. 

Horace, By Theodore Martin. Lucretius. By W. H. Mallock, M.A. 

CickroO. By the Editor. Pixpar. By the Rev. F. D. Morice, M.A. 


This Serics offers to the English Reader the advantages of the Classical Scholar 
by placing within his reach the works of the great anthors of Greece and Rome. 
The Volumes are well adapted for use in schoo!s and private classes. 


nr. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Tn course of publication. In crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
The Volumes published are :— 


Dante. By the Editor. GoerTHe. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 
Voltaire. By Major-General Sir E. B. MONTAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas 


Hamley. | Collins, M.A, 
PascaL, By Principal Tulloch. RABELAIS. By Walter Besant, M.A. 
PeTrarcu. By Henry Reeve. CALDERON, By E. J. Hasell. 


Moutre, By the Editor and F. Tarver, ST. SIMON. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 
M.A, | CERVANTES. By the Editor. 
Among «ther Volumes in preparation are :— 
CORNEILLE AND RACINE... ies ase .. By Henry M. Trollope. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE “ula ous na «. By Miss Thackeray. 
RovssEau see ian ooo «e or «. By H. G, Graham. 
LAFONTAINE... eee one ene ose «. By Rev, W. L. Collins. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londen. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY, 
Small crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 


ICTURES FROM IRELAND IN 1890. 
By TERENCE McGRATH. 

“This volume is written in an excellent spirit, without rheto:ieal exaggeration 
and evidently from an intimate knowledge of Irish social life." —Saturday Review. 
‘ “For legislators and esrayists who are intent upon studying the prevent cris's 
inthe chronic malady of Ireland out of their moral consciousness, there can bs 
no bappier or healthier subject of contemplation than these speaking likenesses 
0! ne beingr, not as they exist in abstract theory, but as they live and move 
under an Irish sky, and amidst the hereditary conditions of Irinh history.”"— 
Daily News. 
oa can only hope that this bright and ‘telling series of sketches will be widely 
; in England, where they will undoubtedly be of use in helping to open people's 
7es to the true etate of the case.”"—Dublin Daily Express. 





London: C,. KEGAN PAUL and GO., 1 Paternoster Square, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND 6C0’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL by HENRY JAMES, Jun, 
2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE: The Pension 


Beaurepas: a Bundle of Letters. 


“** Washington Square’ is indeed a finished piccs of workmanship...... an 
admirable specimen of the author's power...,... We do not know of anything 
more complete.—St. James's Gazette. 

‘Mr, James has contrived, as he usually does, to throw a new charm over 
the old story...... Mr, James's style is as pleasant as ever."—Atheneum, 


NEW NOVEL. 


LOUKIS LARAS; or, the Reminiscences 


of a Chiote Merchant during the Greek War of Independence. 
From the Greek of D. Bixétas. Translated, with Introduction 
on the Rise and Development of Modern Greek Literature, by 
J. GENNADIvS, late Chargé d’ Affaires at the Greek Legation in 
London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The pleasant narrative of M. Bikélas could not have boen brought out ina 
nore attractive form.”’—Atheneum. 


THROUGH the RANKS to a COMMISSION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


As this book bears no writer's name, the publishers feel hound to state that 
they have seen documents and letters from well-known persons, which are 
more than enough to guarantee the genuineness of the narrative. 


SERMONS PREACHED in a COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. With an Appendix. By J. R. Intinewortn, M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yo. [ Immediately. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised 

World, for the Year 1881. By Prepericx Martin. Crown 8vo, 

10s Gd. 

““*The Statesman’s Year-book’ is a handbook for the politician as well 
as for the r hant, and as a statistical and historical annual of the states 
of the civilised and mercantile world stands without a rival.’’—Times, 


CATHERINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, 


Wife and Son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury : 
a Memoir. Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. 
W. BentAm, B.D., Vicar of Marden, and one of the Six Preachers 
of Canterbury Cathedral. With 2 Portraits engraved by C. H. 
Jeens. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. Otiryanr. With 
Illustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, and a Steel 
Portrait of Savonarola, engraved by C. H. Jeens. Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 





NEW VOLUME, MACMILLAN'S 6s POPULAR NOVELS. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY; being a Narra- 


tive of Certain Recent Events in the City of Semnur, in the 
Department of the Haute Bourgogne. A story of the Seen and 
Unseen. By Mrs. OLIPHAN?. 

“This story is 1 powerful one, and very original to boot.’’—Times. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by Joun Mortry. Crown 8vyo, 2s 6d. 
DRYDEN. By G. Saiyrspury. (New Volume.) 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. (Issued by the 


National Liberal Federation.) I. The RELATIONS of LAND- 
LORD and TENANT. By JAwes Howarp, M.P. 8vo, Is.— 
Il. FOREIGN POLICY. By the Right Hon. M. E. Granr 
Derr, M.P. 8vo, 1s.—III. FREEDOM of LAND. By the 
Right Hon. G. Suaw-Lerevre, M.P. 8yvo, 23 6d. 


IV. BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By Sir David 


WeEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P. 8vo, 1s. 


MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


From the German of Dr. H. Kirperr. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[ Immediately. 


ANTHROPOLOGY: an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilisation. By EH. B. Tytor, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 7s Gd. = | Immediately. 


Monthly, Is. 


9 " 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCLVII. (for MARCH). 
CONTENTS, 
. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. Chaps. 21-24. 
. CHRISTMAS, AND ANCESTOR-WORSHIP, IN THE BLACK Mounrain. By Arthur 
J. Evans. Part IL. 
Byron. By Matthew Arnold. 
CONNEMARA. By Robert J. Martin. 
. THE PENNY Press. By Francis Hitchman. : 
ON A RECENT CRITICISM OF Mr, SWINBURNE’S. By Alfred Austin. 


oe 
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MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS * 





MR. BRANDRAM’S SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young. 

By SAMUEL BRANDRAYM, M.A., 


1 vol. large crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


Oxon. 
(Shortly. 


NEW VOLUME by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 


Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS 


By. Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” &c, 
With 4 Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. {In April. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: : Italian Litera. 


TURE. By JOHN ADDINGTON SyMonDs, M.A., Author of ‘Studies of the 

Greek Poets,” “* Sketches in Italy and Greec e, "&e, 2 vols, demy 8vo, being 

Vols. 4 and 5 of “ Renaissance in Italy,” and concluding the Work, price 32s. 
{In the press. 


OUTLINES of NAVAL HYGIENE. By 
JouN D. MACDONALD, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General, R.N., Professor of 


Naval Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley. With Illustrations, crown 
Svo. [In the press. 


The ATLAS of HISTOLOGY. By E. Kirin 


M.D.,and E. NoB.# SMITH, F.R.C.S., Edin. With 48 C a Plates, The Hus. 
trations are done by Mr. Noble Smith, from Preparations by Dr. Klein. The 
Text is by Dr. Klein. Royal 4to, bound in half-leather, £4 4s ; or in 15 Parts, 
price 68 each. Cases for binding may be had, price 4s each. 


The DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ANATOMY: 


a Representation of the Anatomy of the Human Body. In 92 royal 4to Plates, 
containing 550 Illustrations. Introducing Heitzmann’s Figures, considerably 
modified, and with many Original Drawings from Nature. By E. NOBLE 
Situ, F.R.C.S., Edin. Bound in half-leather, price 25s. 


The POWER of SOUND. By Epmcyp 


GURNEY, late Fellow of,Trinity College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 253. 
‘* There need be no reservation in the welcome which we give to the book as a 
whole. Psychologically and sstbetically—and, we would add, physiologically 
also—it is a book which makes a distinct ev need ’— Spectator. 


The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By Ricnarp 


A. Proctor, Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” “ Science Byways,” &c. 
aa wn 8vo, 10s 6d. 

11 do much to supply valuable information in a popular form concerning 
some of thechief results and speculations of modern astronomical science. The 
ook contains most valuable reading, and is in such a clear and pleasant style 
that it deserves to be very popular.”—Queen. 


FARMING in a SMALL WAY. By James 


eng Author of “ Poultry for Prizes and Profit,’ “ The Goat,’’ &c. Crown 
8vo,7 
“We paneer recommend all who are interested in farming in a small way to 
secure it while there is yet time. "eer" 's Magazine. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, and with an additional Map. 


LIFE of Lieutenant-General Sir JAMES 


OUTRAM. By Major-General Sir FrepEric J. GOLpsmiD, C.B., K.C.S.1 
With Tilusirations and Maps, 2 vols. demy y 8v0, 82s. 


SECOND EDITION, 8 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lestig STEPHEN. 
NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ CHILDREN’S CHILDREN.” 
HAROLD SAXON: a Story of the Church 


and the World. By Ataw Murr, Author of ‘*Children’s Children: a Story 
of Two Generations.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“A powerful, truthful work.” — all Mall Gazette, 

** A vigorous ‘and readable novel.” tsman. 

** A strange and original novel. Court Journal. 

‘* Full of cleverness, and of power also.”’—Truth. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
NEW STORIES. 
NOTICE.—Two New Stories are now appearing in the 
*“CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


One entitled— 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James Payy, 


Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ ‘‘ By Proxy,” &e. 
The other— 


LOVE the DEBT. By a New Autuor. 


*,* The Stories were commenced in the Januar y Number of the Magazine, 
and are illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier and Mr. W. Small. 


| Now ready, One 


Payn. With an Illustration. Chap. 
10. Drivers and 
Picnic —12. A Couple of Patients.— 
13. A Suggestion. 


Chapter of English Literature. By 
Edmund W. Gosse. 

AvuTtumN WANDERINGS. 1. Italian 
Petimus.—2. Over the Apennines.— 
3. Fosdinovo —4. La Spezia.'— 5. 
Porto Venere.—6. Lerici.—7. Via- 
reggio. 


Walkers.—11. The 


Sir GreorGe ErHerREDGE: a Neglected 


fy 


Shilling, No. 255 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, ‘for MARCH 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
ConTENTS. 
A GRapPE FROM A THORN. By James 


HELEN IN THE Woop. 
Robinson. 


BHAGOO. 

WHO WERE THE Fatrtigs? 

Tuomas CaRLytx, 

Love THE Desr. With an Tug. 
tration. Chap. 7. Barney McGrath, 





Rescue. 





1. JaneEyre. By Crartorre 


BRONTE. 


2. Shirley. 


BRONTE. 


3. Villette 


BRONTE. 


4. The Professor, and Poems. 
By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. And 
POEMS by her Sisters and Father. 


By Crariorre 


By Cuarotre 


WORKS BY THE BRONTE SISTERS. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8y9, prise 


5. Wuthering Heights, 
EMILY Bronte, T. Wie 
By ANNE Bronts. 
Preface and Memoir wa 
Authors, by Charlotte Bronte, 


6. The Tenant of Wildfell 


HALL. By ANNE Bronta, 


7. The Life of Charlotte 





*,* Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2 


Bxonte. By Mrs, Gasket, 
23 6d each, 





Uniform Edition, in 7 vo's., each con- 
taining 4 Illustrations, 3s 6d each, 
bound in cloth. 

. Wives and Daughters. 
. North and South. 
. Sylvia’s Lovers. 
Cranford. &c. 
Mary Barton, &c. 
Ruth, &c. 
Lizzie Leigh, &c. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Also the Popular Edition, aa 870, 
limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


1. North and South. 

2. Sylvia’s Lovers. 

3. Wives and Daughters, 

4, The Life of Charlotte 
BRONTE. 


5. Mary Barton. 
6. Ruth. 
7. My Lady Ludlow, &c. 





By A. Mary P, 


—8. Miss Masters.—9, Mabel. tthe 





the former Edition, and many new 


Vanity Fair. Illustrated by 
the Author. 2 vols 


Pendennis. Illustrated by the 


Author. 2 vols. 


The Newcomes. 
by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 


Esmond. Illustrated by 


George du Maurier. 
The Virginians. Jilustrated 
2 vols 


by the Author. 


The Adventures of (Philip. 
Illustrated by the Author, Frederick 
Walker, and R. B. Wallace. 2 vols. 


The Great Hoggar rt 
DIAMOND; A LIVTL DINNE 
at TIMMINS’S; CORNHILL to 
CAIRO. Illustrate d by the Author, 
J. P. Atkinson, and W. J. Webb. 


Christmas Books. Illustrated 
by the Author and Richard Doyle. 


The Book of Snobs; Travels 
and Sketches. Lllustrated by the 


Author. 
Burlesques. [Illustrated by 


the Author and George Cru te | 


Paris Sketch - Book, Little 

RAVELS, and ROADSIDE 

SKE TCHES.  Lllustrated by the 

Author, T. R. Macquoid, and J. P. 
Atkinson. 


The Yellowplush Papers ; 
The FITZBUODLE PAPERS; 
COX'S DIARY; CHARACTER 
SKETCHES. Illustrated by the 
Author and George Cruikshank, 








London: 


SMITH, ELDER, 


Tllustrated 7 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


In 24 volumes, crown 8vo, 3s 6d each; sets in cloth, £4 4s; or handsomely bound 
in half-morocco, £8. Containing nearly all the emall Woodcut Illustrations of 


Illustrations by eminent Artists, This 


The Irish Sketch-Book; 
ORITICAL REVIEWS. Illustrated 
by the Author, George Cruikshank, 

tzgerald, 


Edition contains altogether 1,626 Illustrations. 


John Leech, and M. Fi 


The g@esoirs of Barry 
a ON; The FATAL BOO! 


Illustrated’ by J. E. Millais, BA, 
George Oruikshank, and W. Ralston, 


Catherine, a Story; Men's 

WIVE The BEDFORD. ROW 

CONSPIRACY. Illustrated by te 
ey ts a Fildes, A.R.A., and 


Ballads ; The Rose and the 
RING. Illustrated by the 
Mrs. Batler (Miss Elizabeth 
fon), George du Maurier, Joha 


er, 
lier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, 
Fitzgerald, and J. P. fe mn 


Roundabout Papers; to to which 


d, The 8 N 
of NAPOLEON, need a4 
— Charles Keene, and M, 
gerald. 


The Four Georges and the 
ENGLISH SO OURISTS of the 
ELGHTEENTH CENTURY. Illus 
trated by the Author, Frank 
see, Linley Sambourne, F 
Walker, and F. Baraard. 


Lovel the Widower; The 
WOLVES and the LAMB; DENIS 
DUVAL. To which is added, a0 
Essay on the Writings of W. 
THACKERAY, by Leslie Stephen. 
Illustrated by the Author and 





Frederick Walker. 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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